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By Ernst Toller 
English Version by Ashley Dukes 


Toller is one of the more eminent 


Net 85c. 


of the new: school of European dram- 
atists sometimes called “Expression- q 
ists”. This little book is a poem in 
free verse suggested by the sight 
of two swallows who nested in his 
cell to which he was confined for 
his participation in the abortive Ba- 

varian “Red” Outbreak. é 
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“Mr. Dobrée writes penetrating and 

> detailed criticism of the plays and 4 
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THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 4 


ByH.W.Sanford 2vols. Net$10.00 ¢ 
A rational, well ordered and frank- 
ly sympathetic effort to chart the 4 
way towards a more intelligent and 
more ample human happiness, by 4 
discussing in full detail the constitu- 
tion of the Ideal State. q 


THE RETROSPECT OF q 
FRANCOIS VILLON 
By George Heyer $1.50 F 
Mr. Heyer’s translation is one of 
7 the most remarkable of recent years. 
French and English are given on 

} opposite pages. poems Villon, q 
the great- 


born in 1431 was one o 
est of French Poets. 
































Blue Sky Pays 
No Dividends 


Petar swindling is on the in- 
crease. It has grown in proportion 
to our national wealth and hard-earned 
savings. Most victims do not realize 
very a that they have been trick- 
ed and are apt to conceal their chagrin. 


Such Losses are Easily Avoided 





For, after all, good investment oppor- 
tunities predominate. Caution, Care, 
Investigation and, above all, consulta- 
tion with your investment banker will 
reveal safe and — channels for 
your surplus funds. 

The Financial Article that appears 
in the April issue of Harper’s 
Magazine will help solve your 
investment problems 
Form the habit of reading the financial 
article in every issue. You will find 
them profitable. All advertisements 

carefully censored. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
49 East 33rd Street New York, N. Y. 


i<<<<<<<<<<<>>>>>> > 
THE NEW YORK CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. 


New York, March 11, 1925 
A Dividend of One Dollar and Seventy-five Cents ($1.7 
share, on the Capital Stock of this Company, ES an 
eclared payable May 1, 1925, at the office of the General 
Treasurer, to stockholders of record at the close of .busi- 
ness April 1, 1925. 
H. G. SNELLING, Assistant General Treasurer 








Remarkable Remarks 





* Extension of this Remark will be 
found in this issue of THE INDEPENDENT, 











The most effective combination I ever 
had was a heliotrope tie with a lilac shirt. 
— GeorcE BERnarD SHAW. 

fe 

We live in a world where anybody can 
start a war which we may have to finish. 
— Newron D. Baker. 


Aa 
The field of action is not the field of 
intellect, it is the field of character. — 
Exinu Root. 


Nations as such are about to disappear. 
— Pror. Scotr NEARING. 


We write a darn sight better than the 
late Victorians. — MIcHAEL ARLEN. 
fe 
* Mr. Baldwin is not a party man. — 
J. Sr. Lok Srracuey. (P. 346.) 
off 


There has not been a new structural 
system such as the steel frame invented 
since the Gothic was invented. — FIsKE 
KIMBALL, 

fe 


Endowed national art associations 
always throw their weight on the side of 
mediocrity. — Forses Watson. 


fe 

Very poor people have to have good 

spirits or they .could not live. — Frank 
SWINNERTON. 


*Satire is the frailest of all literary 
forms. — Ernest Boyp. (P. 357.) 
~$ 


The Russia that has starved and bled 
during these last four years has recovered 
her complexion and all her virility and her 
spirit. — Fannie Hurst. 


There would be no human race now it 
the original monkeys had fallen from their 
trees. — Dr. J. R. LeEEson. 

fe 

Most of us are just as fast asleep con- 
cerning the danger of war and the means 
of war prevention as we were prior to 
1914. — Gen. Joun F. O’Ryan. 

fe 

The educated are quite as apt as the 
uneducated to depend on second-hand 
and therefore inaccurate information. — 
Cuartes W. E ior. 


* The Air Mail is by far the most suc- 
cessful exploit of its kind in the world. — 
Cox. H. E. Hartney. (P. 356.) 

oe 


Genius is a dangerous word. — Epw1n 
Ar.IncTON Rosinson. 


I’ll wear those knickers when I come 
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The Late Protocol 


N October 11, 1924, in commenting upon the 
Protocol adopted the week before by the 


Assembly of the League at Geneva, THE 
INDEPENDENT pointed out that the Japanese dele- 
gation had finally succeeded in gaining an essential 
point (on which they had been flatly turned down at 
Versailles), by bringing domestic issues into the 
range both of the Court and of the League. A week 
later we recorded the warning that although the 
delegates of the British Colonies had at Geneva 
joined the other members of the Assembly in the 
unanimous vote of approval, “the Protocol will 
require ratification by the Dominions.” 

The fate of the Protocol has turned on these two 
points. The prospect of having their immigration 
laws passed on by an international body (whether 
Court, League, or a special Arbitration Commission) 
instantly turned the Dominions against the Proto- 
col; the Canadian Government at the last minute 
refused its assent, even going so far as to make 
public the text of its decision; and this refusal forced 
Great Britain to lay down a formal veto of the whole 
project. 

This episode disposes effectually of the bugaboo of 
England as the dominant partner in the Empire 
casting a block of six votes in the Assembly. Even 
though it was used chiefly as a partisan argument 
against the League, the idea was natural enough; 
and, in fact, it is hardly likely that the British hada 
different prospect in mind when the Dominions were 
given an autonomous national status at Versailles 
in 191g. Actually, the thing has worked out the other 
way around: the tail has wagged the dog. The 
Dominions have a mind of their own and interests 
of their own, in certain phases of imperial foreign 
policy, and their ability to assert their stand quite 
on their own authority not only limits Great Brit- 
ain’s authority to act in the name of the Empire, but 
may even (as in this case) restrict her freedom to 
speak for herself. By ratifying the Protocol, England 
would have committed herself to support of a 
policy which the rest of the Empire rejected, and 
she would have taken a stand directly opposite to 


the Dominions on a question of the most critical 
importance to them. 

Under these circumstances, the other considera- 
tions which may have led Mr. Chamberlain to hold 
aloof from the project so enthusiastically sponsored 
by Mr. MacDonald can have but a secondary im- 
portance. However serious these other matters may 
have been, the Canadian veto was necessarily a con- 
trolling and decisive factor. Even had Mr. Chamber- 
lain heartily approved the Protocol, he would have 
had to reject it just the same. 

The real point of difficulty never appeared in the 
public discussion in Geneva. To have acknowledged 
in so many words that Japanese immigration was 
the “nigger in the woodpile” would have given 
offense and served no useful purpose. Japan had 
made the offending clause a sine qua non of her 
acceptance of the Protocol in September, and it was - 
out of the question to reopen the subject now in 
order to save the rest of the project. England, on 
the other hand, could hardly explain: “We can’t 
sign the Protocol for fear of driving Canada into the 
arms of the United States.” It was bad enough as it 
was that the Canadian note should have alluded 
ominously to the United States, where Canadian 
views as to Japanese immigration are shared without 
hesitation. 

In his final funeral oration, Mr. Chamberlain, by 
way of good cheer, threw out the suggestion that, 
for the time being, a series of regional agreements 
might be more effective than attempting a universal 
security agreement. This strikingly recalls Clemen- 
ceau’s stand in 1918 in favor of a balance of power 
as against a League: In practice it might become 
that, or might become something wholly different. 
In the first place, regional mutual agreements of 
nonaggression and compulsory arbitration are in 
themselves very different things from offensive and 
defensive alliances against a common enemy. Next, 
a general series of such regional agreements inter- 
locking one with another all around the circle of 
Europe and all built into the general framework of 
The Hague, would produce a type of balance very 
different from the old cleavage of Europe into two 
main groups balanced against each other. 
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Haiti 


| enenioerioeiere is an ugly word, but the facts it 
covers are not necessarily ugly. Theoretically, 
the United States should not be running the finances, 
agriculture, and police of Haiti, since Haiti is a 
sovereign state; yet the report of the American High 
Commissioner at Port-au-Prince shows that he and 
the other treaty officials are doing all those things 
and doing them well. It is idle, therefore, to carp at 
his status and overlook his practical accomplish- 
ments. Since no amount of objection is likely to get 
the treaty officials out of Haiti during the life of that 
agreement, constructive criticism must content it- 
self with seeing to it that those officials play fair 
with the natives as well as with the bondholders. 
Commissioner Russell’s report is a rosy document. 
With due allowance for official optimism, the im- 
pression it gives is one of substantial progress in both 
tangibles and intangibles. Customs and internal 
revenue receipts are increasing, railroads are being 
extended, irrigation projects go forward, agricul- 
turists are receiving guidance, and police schools are 
turning out native officers at a rate which ought to 
insure an all-black, home-bred gendarmery within 
a reasonable time. Better feeling prevails all round; 
the government has given the treaty officials every 
support, and the people seem satisfied, if not en- 
thusiastic, with the combination of home and foreign 
rule set up by the treaty. 
So far, so good. Haiti is probably a pleasanter 
place to live in, even for Haitians, than it was a few 
years ago. That is the sunny side of imperialism. 
On its shady side, however, is the certainty that the 
more Haiti prospers the more insistent will Haitians 
be concerning the departure of our bureaucrats. 
The United States already has on its hands, in 
the Philippines, enough subjects crying for inde- 
pendence. Occupation creates responsibilities which 
tend to prolong occupation beyond the original plan. 
Congress should insist upon complete American 
withdrawal from Haiti at the earliest possible time 
consistent with treaty obligations, no matter how 
much foreign money has been invested there in the 
meantime. American control of Haiti was under- 
taken to cure a specific situation; when those debts 
have been met, Haiti should go her way, even if that 
way leads again to bankruptcy. Solvency is all very’ 
well, but self-government is the larger boon, after all. 


Free Speech a la Russe 


HE International Committee for Political 
Prisoners gave a party the other evening in 
the Town Hall in New York City. Local 
Communists, prior to the meeting, urged that the 
speakers avoid referring to political prisoners in 


Russia. When this request was ignored they stood up 
in the back of the hall and made such a disturbance 








as to break up the gathering and necessitate the 
ministrations of the police. Roger Baldwin, who 
acted as temporary chairman, subsequently issued 
a statement in which he declared that “Communists 
do not believe in free speech, except for themselves,” 
Of course they don’t, either here or in Russia. The 
essence of the present Russian Government is pre- 
cisely that of Czarism, Fascism, or Bonapartism — 
it is rule without the consent, and wherever neces- 
sary contrary to the desires, of the ruled. Under such 
a government there can be no constitutional rights 
of free speech, free balloting, or free anything, 

The more candid Communist leaders have never 
claimed any other sanction than that of force, modi- 
fied, of course, by their own conception of what is 
right and just. That is their theory of government, 
just as it is Mussolini’s, and it is quite distinct from 
their economic and social theories. Consequently, 
their supporters in this country are just about the 
poorest defenders free speech and similar democratic 
notions can have. It would be as logical to expect 
Mr. Mellon to come out for free dollar bills. 


A Parliamentary Inquiry 


N all the many clashes between Senator Couzens 
and Secretary Mellon, the Senator has limped off 
the field without a collar but with a dingy eye anda 
tin ear. He has not failed to mutter “Curses!” as he 
withdrew or to pause when out of range, shake his 
fist, and shout, “‘I’ll get you yet!” 

In the recent Senate debate, Senator Ernst of 
Kentucky upheld Mr. Mellon’s action in reopening 
the question of Senator Couzens’ income taxes for 
Ig1g, and Senators Couzens and Glass replied. 
Senator Ernst proved to be a feeble champion, no 
match at all for Senator Glass, who treated him 
indeed with a certain contempt. At the last the 
Kentucky Solon was so irritated by the aspersions 
cast on him by Senator Couzens that he rose to 
make his famous “parliamentary inquiry”: 


Mr. Ernst. I wish to know if there be any way 
under the rules of the Senate whereby I can, with- 
out breaking those rules and without offending the 
Senators about me, call a fellow member a willful, 
malicious, wicked liar? Is there any way of doing 
that? 


Of course the tempest roared in the Senate teapot 
and harsh things were said to Senator Ernst about 
his terrible conduct and natural depravity. And, as 
is usually the case, Senator Couzens seemed to 
acquire a kind of virtue and nobility merely because 
he had, in a roundabout way, been called a liar. _ 

Senator Glass summed up the unhappy discussion 
when he said: “The Secretary and the Senator from 
Michigan apparently hate one another and, as It 
seems to me, either would go to any extreme to dis- 
credit the other. Both have done that very thing” — 
a statement which Tue INDEPENDENT thinks is not 
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quite fair to Mr. Mellon. He has been wantonly and 
gratuitously attacked again and again, his honesty 
impugned, his motives questioned. Until the latest 
move regarding Senator Couzens’ income taxes was 
made, he has confined himself to facilitating in 
every way the investigations of the Treasury De- 

artment, and to answering Senator Couzens’ letters 
with obvious and annihilating reasoning. It is un- 
fortunate that the action defended by Senator Ernst 
should have been taken. It looks like a punishment, 
or rather a counterattack on Senator Couzens, 
and one likely to prove unproductive to the Treas- 
ury and unprofitable to the Secretary. His annoy- 
ance and resentment are clearly justified, but the 
country will regret that he has taken a measure which 
could be construed as a personal attack on the man 
who has so often and so unfairly attacked him. 





Modern Conquistadors 


OR stout Cortez, Pizarro, De Soto,and a number 

of other distinguished early visitors to America, 
this continent exhibited itself essentially as a pro- 
spective gold digging. For certain later visitors, 
three or four centuries have not altered the lure 
very much. Only, instead of armor-clad explorers, 
looking as though they had just stepped out of a 
costumer’s shop, our shores now attract authors, 
actors, musicians, and lecturers, — above all, lec- 
turers, — andinstead of absorbing the native wealth 
by force and arms, they extract it, less crudely, 
in the form of commissions, royalties, and tickets of 
admission. They arrive, they are interviewed; it is 
said they hire press agents. The charm of foreign- 
ness, the pathos of distance, softens whatever harsh 
outlines they may seem to their own countrymen to 
possess. They make comments, in their quaint 
English, which no American would have thought of 
making. They talk about our family life, our 
restaurants, our sky lines, our sumptuary legislation, 
our women — especially our women; in short, for a 
moderate stipend, they consent to find us extremely 
interesting. 

This is very good, indeed; good for everybody 
concerned; good by contrast with the things the 
English reviews used to say about us a hundred 
years ago; good intrinsically and per se. We are, we 


_ begin to perceive, a great and romantic people. 


We have a soul above hogs and corn and auto- 
mobiles and steel. We go about daydreaming, like a 
young man in spring who has accidentally inter- 


‘cepted a glance from a pretty girl. Meanwhile, we 


are beginning to export gold; it is being taken back 
to France, Spain, Italy, England, Lithuania, 
Esthonia, Jugoslavia, Roumania, Monaco, and other 
countries by these excellent modern conquistadors. 
And all of this is really an admirable illustration of 
the law of compensation in human affairs. Europe, 
having proved by wars, revolutions, bankruptcies, 


and dictatorships that she has mastered the arts of 
civilization, consents to instruct us; in time, when 
we have learned the lesson well, we, also, shall 
perhaps have some wars, revolutions, and dictator- 
ships, and, being bankrupt, recoup ourselves by 
instructing her. 


Queer Cargoes 


RECENT newspaper paragraph with a London 
date line revealed the fact that a ship from 
Mexico had just unloaded a shipment of thirteen 
tons of dried flies for use in the manufacture of 
paint. Manifests of other cargoes reveal walrus 
whiskers for use as toothpicks, frog skins for book- 
binding, and all the loathly foodstuffs of the China 
trade — shark fins, sea swallows’ nests, immemorial 
eggs, and so on. 
Obviously, Mr. Masefield did not quite complete 
his song, “Cargoes.” With all due apologies we 
suggest an additional stanza: 


Dirty tramp steamer from the Caribbean 
Sloshing down the channel ’neath the sullen skies, 
With a cargo of sea slugs and walrus whiskers, 
Shark fins, frog skins and well-dried flies. 


General Sargent 
HE INDEPENDENT can at once reassure 


those who viewed with comfort and satisfaction 
the prospect of Mr. Charles Beecher Warren wield- 
ing the thunderbolts of the Attorney-General’s 
office. Let them not take alarm at the middle name 
of Mr. John Garibaldi Sargent, nor at the fact that 
he is known in Vermont as General Sargent. Peace 
hath its victories no less renowned, and so forth — 
and the title in this case is merely a courteous re- 
minder by his colleagues of the Vermont bar that he 
was once Attorney-General of the State. This Gen- 
eral Garibaldi from the Green Mountains wears no 
red shirt, and may be absolutely counted on not to 
start anything. 

General Sargent is the best court lawyer of the Ver- 
mont bar; his local reputation has reached the point 
where he is kept busy at certain times of the 
year merely with presenting in courts all over the 
State cases prepared for him by local attorneys — 
more or less after the practice of the English bar- 
rister. This varied professional experience, plus a 
clear head and a prompt discernment, has given 
General Sargent the fullest practical understanding 
of the many and complex relationships between 
business and the laws; more particularly between 
private corporations and legislative bodies. Among 
the corporations which have acknowledged the value 
of his services are the Boston and Maine Railroad, 
the Traveler’s Insurance Company, the American 
Express Company, the Vermont Hydro-Electric 
Corporation, and the New England Telephone and 
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Telegraph Company; of all these he has been di- 
rector or counsel. In this important aspect of his 
future duties, his experience, his sympathies, and 
no doubt his sincere convictions, will all tend to 
guard him from those alarming brandishings of the 
arm of the law with which certain Attorney-Generals 
of past years were wont to stimulate public opinion 
and destroy the nerves of captains of industry. 

As to General Sargent’s qualifications for his new 
office, we have only the fact to guide us that he has 
been Attorney-General of Vermont. Vermont has — 
in summer — a population of 350,000; even without 
turning to the latest figures that of the United 
States is considerably larger. 

It is perhaps unfair, in greeting a man whose 
public reputation is yet before him, to jump to the 
conclusion that his past professional relations expose 
him, roughly speaking, to precisely the same ob- 
jections which wrecked Mr. Warren’s appointment, 
covered only by the thin garment of obscurity. 
But it is clear in any case that Mr. Coolidge desires, 
first of all things, a “safe” Attorney-General. 

The Senate accepted Mr. Sargent almost im- 
mediately and with the most perfunctory examina- 
tion of his fitness for office, after fighting, bleeding, 
and dying over Mr. Warren for days and days. In 
spite of the amount of lofty oratory about the 
responsibility of the Senate and the obligation on 
Senators to examine into the qualifications of 
appointees, Messrs. Walsh, Reed, Borah, e¢ al. 
promptly back tracked and swallowed Mr. Sargent 
without knowing whether he were white or colored. 
Perhaps this proves that the opposition to Mr. 
Warren was personal and not political, that the 
Senate had no wish to embarrass the President. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, it proves something else. 


The Open Mind 


co star has been measured. It is greater 
by far than the largest so far recorded. Its light 
takes hundreds of years to reach us. Yet it is but a 
star, and who knows or cares what a star may be? 

When Sir Oliver Lodge was lecturing on spiritual- 
ism during his last tour in the United States, he 
used a simple formula to prepare the minds of his 
audience for what to many would have been the 
unbelievable statements that were to follow. He 
began by speaking of the electron, that infinitesimal 
particle which revolves about in every atom much 
as the earth and moon and stars follow their orbits 
in the universe. He then spoke of the atom itself, 
then the molecule, then the elements, then larger 
and larger units of matter until he reached the hu- 
man being. From the human being he carried on to 
the county, the state, the nation, and the world. 
Then he discussed the sun, the stars, the open 
spaces between all the heavenly bodies, and the in- 
conceivable vastness of the unknown beyond. 





Finally, he returned to that absurd little speck in 
the whole scheme of things — the individual human 
being, and each one of his hearers knew for that 
moment at least that he or she was as insignificant 
as the smallest particle of dust. But Sir Oliver had 
done more. He had filled his audience with a feelin 
of reverence for things unknown. Then, and then 
only, did he speak of spiritualism. 

There is a great lesson in tolerance in this story. 
If in reading of a new star or a new discovery or a 
new philosophy of life, each one of us could meditate 
for a moment only on the things we do not know 






; 





and could pay due homage to the incalculable ad. 


vances made in human knowledge within the brief 
lifetime of mankind, we should find in ourselves 
that rarest of rare phenomena — an open mind. 


The Indispensable Man 
OW goes the husbandman forth in the chill 


dawn with renewed vigor in his gait. All 
winter he has labored, but not hurriedly, fixing his 
barns, cutting wood, pruning fruit trees and caring 
for his animals. On bad days he sat by the fire and 
turned things over in his mind — so many acres of 
wheat and so many acres of oats, this field for roots 
and that for corn. And you may be sure that he has 
also turned over the pages of many a catalogue 
longingly, wishing he could buy twice as many 
things as he can afford — the better to do his com- 
plicated job of feeding the urban multitudes. 

When the sun passes the meridian the farmer 
knows that his dawdling days are done; henceforth, 
for eight months he will be racing with the calendar, 
with frost, rain, hail, flood, and the everlasting weed. 
Old Sol sends to the husbandman a challenge along 
with his blessing of fructifying heat. Giddap! 

Ye city dwellers, reflect upon the manifold 
activities of this unknown friend of yours as he 
proceeds with the preparation of your next winter's 
dinners. Sap bucket in hand, he makes the rounds of 
his maple trees. Bringing the most progressive of his 
hens into a warm corner, he dusts her with antilouse 
powder and leaves her to her devotions. Then he 
sees to it that she has water and food during her 
setting-up exercises. Next, he gets the brooder ready 
for the day-old chicks he has ordered. Presently, in 
a mad rush to finish a mean job before the ground 
thaws, he returns to Mother Earth the last of the ac- 
cumulated fertilizer from the barnyard. Any number 
of things must be done before plowing, because 
thereafter every day will demand its meed of seed- 
ing, planting, harvesting, and animal tending. 


All this labor, all these chances of life and death, 


intervene between All Fools’ Day and Harvest 
Home. The farmer, facing the chill spring wind and 
the challenge of the climbing sun, is the very em- 
bodiment of human persistence — the utterly indis- 
pensable man. 
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Advice—Official and Unofficial 


HEN Bailey of Texas was asked by a 

W young hopeful what he could do to 

command, fame, that Senator replied, 
“Study the Constitution, my boy.” _ . 

It is a document, indeed, that confounds loose 
talk. In connection with the Warren case, an at- 
tempt has been made to establish the doctrine that 
the Senate is duty bound not to interfere with 
Presidential appointments because interference de- 
lays the organization of the government for public 
business. Also, it alleged that Cabinet nominations 
should go through because the President is entitled 
to have the advisers he desires. Neither proposition 
has any Constitutional basis. 

Division 2 of Section 2 of Article II of the Con- 
stitution clearly establishes the Senatorial right and 
duty in the matter. It reads: 


. . . he (the President) shall nominate, and by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, shall 
appoint ambassadors, other public ministers and 
consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other 
officers of the United States, whose appointments 
are not herein otherwise provided for, and which 
shall be established by law: but the Congress may 
by law vest the appointment of such inferior offi- 
cers, as they think proper, in the President alone, in 
the courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 


Note that the Constitution goes much further 
than granting the Senate a mere veto on appoint- 
ments. It is made a party to appointment, it has the 
right to advise the President as well as reject his 
appointees, and its power over appointments is 
coextensive with the government service except 
where it has decided not to exercise that power. 


N the other hand, it is claimed that the Presi- 
dent should have the advisers he desires. Of 
course he should. Who advises the President is none 
of the Senate’s business, unless the adviser is nomi- 
nated for high public office. The Senate objected 
to Mr. Warren, not because he might have advised 
the President on something, but because it did not 
think him a proper person to captain the govern- 
ment’s legal department. 

That precious body of advisers, the Cabinet, has 
no Constitutional basis. Legally, it is a fiction. The 
President is under no obligation to call heads of de- 
partments together and counsel with them on the 
state of the nation. With equal validity he may con- 
sult Mr. Stearns, Mr. Warren, Mr. Houdini, the 
Hon. Wm. Rogers, Margery the Medium, or any 
other job lot of citizens. The Cabinet, for all it 
sounds so august, is merely a Presidential preroga- 
tive that has grown into a custom. If the President 
chooses to seek general advice from heads of de- 
partments, that is his business, not the business of 


the Senate. But, obviously, it is sheer nonsense for 
the President’s champions in the Warren case to 
make a mountain out of the “advice” molehill. 

Calling upon assembled department heads for 
advice, moreover, has its disadvantages. Eliminate 
Mr. Hoover and Mr. Mellon from the present 
Cabinet, and we have no hesitation in affirming that 
the President could find as good advice almost any- 
where else, even in the Senate. And our suspicion is 
that a good deal of the advice the Cabinet gives the 
President is by him promptly forgotten, especially 
when it conflicts with that expressed by Stearns, 
Butler, or Harvey. 

Our great respect for the Constitution impels us 
to disrespect for the Cabinet. Official advisers 
seemed unnecessary to the founders; and President 
Wilson found he could get along without meeting 
his Cabinet for months at a time. President Harding 
reinstituted regular sessions, but it is a well-known 
fact that after the first few meetings of the “best 
minds” nothing of importance was discussed be- 
cause of “leaks.” 


ITH Presidents as with lesser mortals, the 

only advice that counts is the advice taken. 
Presidents look for such advice to old and trusted 
friends, not to department heads appointed either 
because of specialized talents or political logrolling. 
Nearly every administration has its unofficial ad- 
viser who exerts more influence than any Cabinet 
member, sometimes more than all of them com- 
bined. Hanna with McKinley, Lodge with Roose- 
velt, House with Wilson are prime examples; Stearns 
and Butler may be bracketed with President Cool- 
idge in the list. 

What the President needs is a staff of qualified 
experts who can analyze the various propositions 
that come to him for decision and advise him upon 
these questions entirely without regard to politics. 
Every chief of a great corporation has such advisers 
at his elbow, men trained to educe truth from 
conflicting data. One such might have saved Mr. 
Coolidge the Warren fizzle. With such advisers, pre- 
sumably, the Senate would have nothing to do. No 
Senate has ever objected to the President’s choosing 
his White House staff, but every Senate worth its 
salt will refuse consent to the appointment of any 
man it deems unfitted to head one of the great 
executive departments that administer the laws of 
Congress. Precisely for that purpose, and not at all 
for the purpose of isolating the Presidential mind, 
was Section 2, Article II written into the Constitution 
of the United States. 

Many a President, no doubt, is frightfully bored 
by his official family, but few are bold enough to 


dispense with its visitations. President Coolidge’s 


Administration would not suffer in the least if the 
Cabinet resolved itself again into the nothingness 
whence it came. 
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What Is Crime Today? 
The “Expert” in the Witness Chair 





“Get a good lawyer— 
or hang!’’ 


That’s one attitude of the 
criminals who do the “big 
jobs.” But—is the good 
lawyer, who provides expert 
testimony to prove them not 
responsible for their acts, 
simply using a subterfuge to 
defeat justice? Or is he open- 


By Prof. Fred E. Haynes 


HE use of experts to test the sanity of an accused man is no new 

procedure. As early as 1846 in Auburn, New York, Dr. Amariah 
Brigham, at that time head of the asylum for the insane at Utica, 
proved that such testimony was valid. William H. Seward was defend- 
ing a negro charged with murder on the plea of insanity. Feeling ran 
high in the court room when Dr. Brigham was called for his testimony. 
The prosecutor resorted to strategem and quibbling to confuse him 
and, at the critical point of the examination, demanded that he point 
out an insane person in the audience. Dr. Brigham began a survey of 
the spectators. Suddenly, he rose in his chair. ‘‘There is an insane 
man,”’ he said, pointing to an individual on one of the rear tiers of 
seats who proved to be a harmless lunatic who had strayed into the 
court. But public feeling would allow nothing but conviction. The negro 
died in prison, an idiot. An autopsy proved the correctness of the 


ing up a new, bewildering field 
of scientific investigation? 











defense — insanity. 
Recently, a new type of expert testimony has been employed in our 
courts. Beginning with juvenile cases, the practice has been carried 


into criminal procedure and threatens to change the entire attitude of 
the public toward crime and justice. Experts discuss not only the absolute sanity of the accused, but delve into 
his childhood, his adolescence, and the years of his maturity, seeking some link in the influences which have 
surrounded him to explain his action. In this, the second of his series of articles on Crime, Professor Haynes 
discusses the uses of such testimony and the safeguards which must be taken in connection with it. 


II. Crime and Science 


to the present encouraging beginnings of a 

changing attitude toward crime. Criminal pro- 
cedure has always been conducted on the theory that 
delinquency and crime are entirely under the control 
of the individual. In effect, the community main- 
tains that the delinquent could behave if he wanted 
to — that he has intentionally broken the law and, 
therefore, should be punished. But the delinquent, 
on the other hand, gains the impression that the 
community does not need to be so hard on him — 
that it punishes him severely, only because it wants 
to be unfair, and, therefore, when he gets out, he has 
a right to get even if he can. 

A couple of centuries ago medicine was practiced 
on much the same basis. All the ailments of the 
human body were regafded as the work of evil 
spirits. The scientific attitude destroyed these ideas 
in medicine; it can do the same in criminology. Our 
traditional treatment, imprisonment or fine, used in 
varying doses for all kinds of crimes and for all kinds 
of persons, is fo more intelligent than old-fashioned 
calomel and bloodletting. 

Modern science recognizes that crime, like disease, 


|: has taken a good many centuries to bring us 


has natural causes and that penal or remedial treat- 


ment cannot be indiscriminate, but must be adapted 
both to the causes and to the individual result- 
ing from the causes. The application of scientific 


principles to crime and delinquency will create a 
situation similar to that existing in the field of public 
health.*When the public learns to regard behavior 
problems in the same way that it does physical ail- 
ments, and provides institutions to deal with them 
as disease, as well as from the point of view of pun- 
ishment, we shall make advances as notable as those 
in public health. 

Scientific methods have already been applied to 
some extent in medical jurisprudence and in the use 
of expert testimony. Information about the human 
body is frequently needed. Another important func- 
tion of medicolegal experts is to examine accused 
persons and to give testimony with regard to diseases 
which may cause irresponsibility. The importance of 
having medical information in cases of insanity can- 
not be questioned. No judge and jury can be ex- 
pected to have special knowledge in such matters. 
The abuse of the plea of insanity to protect crimi- 
nals from the consequences of their crimes in a few 
instances does not seriously modify the situation. 


ODAY it is becoming more and more the usual 
custom for each side to summon experts. Of 
course, these men are expected to give unbiased 
testimony. But it is natural that an expert should be 
influenced by the side which has called him. When 
there is any doubt, it is easy for him to decide for his 
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side and thus insure further employment and fees. 
For experts do not always agree, and another contra- 
dictory phase of criminal procedure arises. The 
result is that lawyers and jurors, who know nothing 
about the matter involved, actually make the 
decision. To make expert testimony contradictory 
is to make the judgment contradictory —an 
absurdity, in reality. 

Expert service of this kind has a recognized status 
in the existing legal system, but its effectiveness has 
always been hampered by lack of a proper organiza- 
tion. As the functions of experts are like those of 
judges, they might be chosen like jurors from a list 
prepared beforehand, the right of challenging being 


given to both sides. 


UCH better would be such a system as has 
been partially developed in Germany. In each 
province there is a college of experts to which appeal 
can be made from the decision of an expert connected 
with a local court. At the capital there is a scientific 
board which acts as a court of final appeal. 
Recently, new types of experts have developed 
and their services have not yet secured any definite 
place in our courts. Their standing was made clear in 
the nation-wide publicity given to their use in the 
Leopold-Loeb trial last summer. Their development 
in connection with the juvenile court, and the per- 
meating influence of juvenile court procedure upon 
ordinary criminal court proceedings, makes it seem 
likely that in time psychology, psychiatry, and 
sociology will be given a definite place in the ad- 
ministration of justice. Such a result will mean the 
substitution of scientific study of the criminal for 
that mere determination of his guilt or innocence. 
The beginnings of the new science of criminal 
diagnosis are to be found in the work of the Juvenile 
Psychopathic Institute, organized in Chicago in 
1909 in connection with the Juvenile Court of Cook 
County. This was a private organization established 
to make intensive studies of young offenders. Funds 


were provided for a five-year program and a group 


of jurists, psychologists, and others acted as an ad- 
visory council. Dr. William Healy was the director. 
He summarized the results in “‘ The Individual Delin- 
quent,” published in 1915. After five years the county 
took over the work, supporting it from public funds. 
After the establishment of the Institute in Chi- 
cago, other courts and institutions began to make 
studies of individual offenders. Juvenile courts in 
Seattle, San Francisco, Savannah, Boston, Detroit, 
St. Louis, New York City, Providence, and Mem- 
phis have provided for diagnostic work, and a few 
institutions for confinement have followed suit. 
Some, like the Boston court, through the Judge 
Baker Foundation, have unified programs, but more 
frequently only children presenting especially dif- 
ficult problems are given intensive study. 
The Chicago Institute is now a part of the State 


Institute for Juvenile Research connected with the 
Department of Public Welfare of Illinois. It has 
emerged from an experiment into a recognized part 
of the State government, and serves as a model for 
similar projects in other States. 

In New York, Dr. Bernard Glueck was for a time 
in charge of admissions to Sing Sing and made some 
very interesting studies of prisoners received there, 
Out of 683 cases admitted in a period of nine months, 
28.1 per cent “‘possessed a degree of intelligence 
equivalent to that of the average American child of 
twelve years or under.” 

Plans are in process for the erection of a new 
prison on the present site of Sing Sing to serve as a 
station for the examination and classification of the 
prison population of the State. The new prison will 


' be the clearing house for diagnosing individual of. 


fenders. There will be a psychiatrical clinic, facilities 
for the medical, social, and family study of delin- 
quents, and departments of vocational guidance, 
education, and religious and moral supervision. 
Every prisoner will be observed for as long a period 
as may be necessary to discover the causes of his 
offense and to determine a probable diagnosis. The 
average stay of an offender is expected to be three or 
four months. 

From the clearing house offenders will be sent to 
the other prisons. There will be five more or less well- 
defined groups, and there will be institutions for each 
group: two industrial prisons at Auburn and Clinton, 
an agricultural prison at Great Meadows, a hospital 
for the criminal insane at Dannemora, and an insti- 
tution for defective delinquents. 


NFORTUNATELY, political influences are de- 
laying the operation of the plan. The buildings 
for the clearing house are complete, but they have not 
been used, and no provisions have been made for 
building up a competent staff. Dr. Glueck’s work is 
supposed to be carried on by the prison doctor. 
Ohio has a clearing house for juvenile delinquents 
known as the Bureau of Juvenile Research. Its func- 
tion is the study of boys and girls committed to the 
Department of Public Welfare by juvenile court 
judges. “In addition to the physical examination of 
these children, a careful study of their minds, intelli- 
gence, character traits, and tendencies is made, 
based upon which recommendations are made re- 
garding the proper disposition of the case.” Another 
function of the Bureau is to examine and study in 
the same manner any child in the State upon the re- 
quest of his parents, legal guardian, private institu- 
tion, public school, county children’sshome, orphan 
asylum, or any other child-caring agency. Recom- 
mendations are also made as a result of these ex- 
aminations. Regularly, at thirty-day intervals, an 
examination is made of the boys and girls admitted 
to the industrial schools. Mental clinics, likewise, 
are held at different places in the State. 
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The work in Illinois, New York, and Ohio under- 
takes a careful study of the individual delinquent. 
In place of general observation, it substitutes the 
method of case work. It emphasizes the fact that the 
study of the criminal is the study of human behavior, 
and not that of a special biological variety of the 
human race, nor of a separate social class. 


INCE the pioneers in this work were trained in 
psychiatry and psychology, they have developed 
technique in the individual aspects of the be- 
havior of the delinquent, such as physical examina- 
tion, anthropometric measurements, and mental 
tests. They have recognized the value of the social 
worker in securing facts about the family history 
and the social environment, but have regarded those 
aspects as incidental to the study of the characteris- 
tics of the individual. 

The most important thing to know about crime is 
the mechanism by which it is produced, and such 
knowledge can only be obtained by exhaustive study 
of human behavior. It is necessary to have detailed 
records of the development of personalities, such as 


is contained in diaries and autobiographies. Such 


records are being accumulated gradually, some as 
book or magazine articles, but most of them as 
records in various agencies, such as the juvenile 
courts, prisons, and social welfare agencies. There 
should be much more effort to secure such records, 
not only of those who are delinquent, but of the 
normal law-abiding portion of the population for 
purposes of comparison, and for the understanding 
of differences in behavior. 

A continuous record should begin with the birth 
certificate and should include information as to 
nativity, occupation of parents, members of family, 
grades in school, ability as shown by mental and 
educational tésts, recreational interests, and a gen- 
eral estimate of personality. A record of all children 
who have conduct difficulties should be secured by 
visiting teachers. Other agencies which deal with 
persons at points of crisis, such as family welfare 
agencies, courts, prisons, and psychiatric clinics, 
should add to this information. By such a procedure 
systematically carried out, the court, when com- 
pelled to make a decision in a given case, would have 
a much broader basis for judgment. Its decision 
would approximate a scientific conclusion rather 
than the usual haphazard verdict. 

Such work has not as yet won the attention of 
the general public. For the most part, the discus- 
sions are carried on at scientific meetings and in 
scientific publications. Judges, prison wardens, and 
other officials dealing with criminals rarely recognize 
the importance of these contributions. The reaction 
to their use in the Leopold-Loeb trial indicates their 
practical status. The use of experts by the defense 
was regarded with suspicion merely as a means to 
avert the infliction of the death penalty. The value of 


the application of scientific tests was lost sight of 
because of the popular opinion that the wealth of 
the defendants enabled them to use measures denied 
to poorer people. The science of human behavior 
has no recognized place in the popular conception of 
the treatment of delinquents. 

In the immediate future, we can only look forward 
to the gradual development of the agencies which 
are already functioning in Illinois, New York, and 
Ohio. Apparently, a system like that of Ohio would 
be advisable in all States. Under such a system most 
offenders would be convicted and sentenced as now 
by the court. Any person who committed a serious 
offense, any repeater, and any other offender whose 
offense or personality was such as to warrant a care- 
ful investigation, might be sent to the clearing house 
for examination and study. 

The clearing house, consisting of a group of ex- 
perts, would study the whole life organization and 
personality of offenders. The offender would remain 
for a sufficient time to decide with reasonable cer- 
tainty in regard to his characteristics and his social 
relationships. The decision would also be considered 
tentative, and the study would continue as long as 
the offender remained in the custody of the State. 

Probably the relation of the clearing house in the 
beginning should be advisory. Such a plan would be 
a less distinct break with the present system. The 
court already has authority to secure assistance in 
inquiries in regard to the proper treatment of cases 
where the intent may seem to be of importance in 
determining the punishment. Consequently, such a 
bureau might be established, and in due time its 
value would undoubtedly be recognized by the pro- 
gressive judges of the country. 


HESE groups of experts, gathered together in 

each State, should eventually control the treat- 
ment of offenders. They would give unity to the whole 
correctional system. They would socialize the legal 
institutions. They should determine policies for the 
probation board, parole board, and prison board, 
but they should not possess administrative functions. 
As scientific experts, they should simply express 
judgments and recommend policies based upon 
scientific investigation. 

Eventually, people will realize that the commu- 
nity is much better protected by such methods than 
by a general policy of repression. Persons who com- 
mit crime intentionally can be punished severely, 
while those who are abnormal or are criminals by 
occasion or environment can be treated as diseased 
or irresponsible delinquents. 








The third of Professor Haynes’ articles, “Crime 
and the Press,” will appear in the April 4 issue. In 
it the author discusses the. great American. game of 
“trial by newspaper.” 
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Noncompetitive Mr. Baldwin 


A Prime Minister Who Did Not Seek His Job 
By J. St. Loe Strachey 


R. BALDWIN, I should imagine, is some- 

M thing of an enigma, personal and polit- 

ical, to the American people. His rise was 

so rapid and so unexpected, and took place at a 

time when our party system had been thrown into 

such inextricable confusion, that it is not to be 

wondered if America was puzzled. Yet it is impor- 

tant that America should fully understand the 
position and mentality of the Prime Minister. 

The first thing to remem- 
ber about Mr. Baldwin is 
that he is not a party man 
on the old lines. He is not 
one of those men who owe 
their positions in the House 
of Commons to great 
wealth, to a connection with 
one of the ruling families of 
old days, or, like Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain and Mr. Nev- 
ille Chamberlain, to being 
the sons of a great parlia- 
mentary father. He does not 
belong to any of the great 
interests. Neither the landed 
interest, nor the coal inter- 
est, nor the brewing interest, 
nor the distilling interest, 
looks to him for special 
guidance or support. He has 
considerable private means, 
but is in no sense a great 
business man or financier. 

Nor has he risen to prom- 
inence because of his powers 
of oratory. He is not a great 
debater — a speaker like Lord Randolph Churchill 
or his brilliant son, Mr. Winston Churchill. He has 
not made speeches or conducted tactics of the kind 
which would make’ it possible to say of him as 
Disraeli said of Peel — that he is ‘“‘a great member 
of Parliament.” 

He is not the type of politician who studies par- 
ticular questions and makes himself their master. 
Nor is he a coterie politician. He has not formed a 
little band of men who become first admirers and 
then whole-souled devotees of their chief, willing to 
die in the last ditch for him. Though he is much 
respected in the House of Commons, he cannot be 
called “‘a magnetic man” in.the sense that the 
phrase was applied to Disraeli or Gladstone. 


(Keystone) 
“A PRIME MINISTER MUST BE DYNAMIC” 








How, then, has he succeeded so rapidly and on so 
large a scale? The answer is a double one: partly by 
good luck, and partly because without using any of 
the politician’s arts, he has impressed the House of 
Commons and the country generally with the belief 
that he is a man of the highest political character 
—a man who can be trusted in every circum- 
stance to run straight. Burke said of Lord Rocking- 
ham, “His virtues were his arts.” The same might 
be said of Mr. Baldwin. 
Though he has never con- 
sciously tried to use his 
political virtues as levers, 
and has never prompted 
other people to use them for 
the same purpose, these 
political virtues have acted 
quite as efficiently as if they 
were the consciously em- 
ployed instruments of the 
“‘self-booster.” 

Mr. Baldwin has always 
been recognized by his col- 
leagues and associates as a 
man who could be trusted 
not to make his country’s 
difficulties stepping-stones 
to his own eminence, and, 
above all, not to push others 
aside in order to advance 
himself. Nobody has ever 
felt in regard to him what 
politicians so often feel 
about each other — “If I 
leave my chair for a mo- 
ment, somebody else will 
come up and sit in it, and I shall never be able to get 
back.” But it happens, though I am quite sure that 
Mr. Baldwin has never thought of this himself, that 
whenever and wherever there is fierce competition 
among men, no one advances so quickly as the man 
who is genuinely uncompetitive — the man who 
does not “‘ride jealous,” but is quite genuinely con- 
tent to see other men succeeding and advancing 
without reckoning up “how will they affect my 
career.” Such an attitude of personal detachment 
disarms competition and so gives the uncompetitive 
man an extraordinary advantage. 

When once a politician has won the confidence of 
others as a man who does not want to push himself 
into your place, he often finds himself so little 
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hustled and crowded that he is able to walk to the 
front at double the normal pace. Sir Edward Grey 
(now Lord Grey of Fallodon) was a very notable 
example on the Liberal side of this advancing with- 
‘out the effort to advance. Nobody ever looked upon 
him as a competitor or felt that it was necessary to 
be always on guard lest he should push in front. 
The result was that there was nobody on the watch 
to keep him down, and in days of stress and struggle, 
he was one of the few people in whom everyone 
could agree to place confidence. 





N this way Mr. Baldwin has excited no jealous- 
ies. In the midst of party squabbles he stood 

out as the man best fitted to put in the chair at a 
party crisis. No doubt there are always plenty of peo- 
ple who would much rather take the lead themselves 
than see noncompetitive men like Sir Edward Grey 
or Mr. Baldwin go to the front. All the same, they 
feel that if they cannot get the best places them- 
selves, they would much rather that a neutral man 
“had the job” than one of their active rivals. It is 
bitter to fail; but such failure is intensified im- 
mensely when the successful alternative is your 
special rival. 

But Mr. Baldwin has many other qualities besides 
being noncompetitive, and they are qualities that 
appeal to Englishmen. I am not going to pay him the 
sorry compliment of saying that he is an honest man. 
Of course, he is, and he has every right to let the 
knowledge give him strength and confidence. Sati- 
rists, unable to find any other personal blemish, have 
tried to assert that he has exploited his honesty in 
order to gain popular favor. He has never done any- 
thing of the kind, though, obviously, he could not 
prevent other people from dwelling upon his honesty 
as one of his great qualifications. 

I have up till now made my analysis of Mr. Bald- 
win’s political character somewhat negative; it has a 
very positive side as well. In the first place, he is a 
man of the best and most intense form of liberal- 
minded patriotism. He is a convinced upholder of 
democracy — a man who believes that the will of the 
majority must prevail, not by force, but by persua- 


sion and by due process of law. Mr. Baldwin is no, 


doctrinaire who would say that it is his business to 
give the people what is good for them, and to deny 
them by all the means in his power what he 
considers injurious. 

Mr. Baldwin has, of course, his own views of 
what is necessary to national and political salvation, 
and he wants to see them carried out for thé benefit 
of his fellow countrymen. But he is not willing to 
use either arbitrary or cunning means to attain his 
ends. If he cannot convert his countrymen by 
straightforward action, he will acquiesce in their 
decisions till he is able to move them with the joint 
levers of reason and persuasion. He no more thinks 
that the man of so-called knowledge, education, and 


culture has a Heaven-sent mandate to rule his fel- 
lows, than he does that a set of self-regarding oli- 
garchs should rule by inheritance, by being the 
grandsons of their grandfathers. In a word, Mr. 
Baldwin is felt to be a democratic constitutional 
statesman. He has a genuine sympathy with the 
mass of the population. He does not look upon them 
as an uneducated herd which has to be managed, 
controlled, and cajoled by people of greater ability. 
Though a man of intellectual force and of literary 
culture, he is not the kind whose mind finds it diffi- 
cult to get en rapport with the uneducated voter. He 
is at home with plain people and understands their 
point of view. That is why, in the long run, they un- 
derstand him and like him. 

The Conservatives gave him their confidence when 
he told them that the party could no longer tolerate 
the political vagaries of Mr. Lloyd George and the 
coalition ministry. He did this, his party saw, out of 
no personal ambition and with no thought that he 
could step into Mr. Lloyd George’s shoes. The coun- 
try saw what he had done and approved it and his 
method of doing it. Then he became Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and made his memorable settlement 
of the American debt. It was made contrary to the 
view of the Prime Minister, Mr. Bonar Law, and 
also met with opposition from a number of the most 
prominent men in the Cabinet, yet Mr. Baldwin was 
able to make his view prevail. Ultimately, he gained 
for his scheme, not only the Cabinet and the party, 
but the country as a whole. He was universally felt 
to have been the interpreter of the country’s deter- 
mination to stand by its pledged word, though it 
might be to its own hurt. 

That was so notable an achievement, that when 
Mr. Bonar Law’s illness made it necessary to choose 
a new leader there was no question. as to the choice. 
Next came Mr. Baldwin’s defeat at the polls, largely 
brought about by the annoyance of the country that 
Mr. Baldwin should dissolve instead of carrying on. 
Then was interposed the episode of the Labor minis- 
try. Finally came the defeat of Socialism at the polls 
last autumn, and the vote in favor of Mr. Baldwin. 


ERE it is necessary to enter a caveat. At this 
moment, Mr. Baldwin must be said tobe at the 
parting of the ways. If he retains the confidence of 
the country, he will become one of the great forces 
in English public life. If, on the other hand, he does 
not maintain it, his fall may be as rapid as his rise. 
I am not going to indulge in prophecy; all I say is 
that he certainly will not maintain it unless he shows 
activity, energy, and the positive qualities of leader- 
ship. He obtained the Premiership by negative 
virtues. He must keep it by the positive qualities 
of action. It is not enough to be the man who 
divides the country least. A Prime Minister must 
be dynamic. 
Mr. Baldwin may prove to be of the men who 
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unexpectedly develop driving power and leadership. 
I sincerely hope and trust he will. He is straight, and 
he really does want to do the right thing by the 
country and by his political opponents. In this re- 
spect he is most emphatically doing what the coun- 
try likes. While playing up manfully for his own 
party, he never takes mean or unfair advantages. 

Yet this virtue is one that must be admitted to 
have its dangers in leadership. A leader must be a 
bit of an egoist to be successful. I will not say that 
he must claim a monopoly of the power to do the 
right thing; but, at any rate, he must believe in him- 
self to some extent, as did Chatham when he insisted 
that the country needed saving and that he was the 
man who could save it. 

Mr. Baldwin has not quite this extremity of heroic 
egoism, but I do not doubt that he does sincerely 
think that his views are a great deal sounder than 
those of his opponents. 

I sometimes wonder, however, whether he has 
in sufficient quantity a particular quality which no 
statesman in troublous times can afford to lack. 


A Victorian statesman of great insight said of the | 


late Duke of Devonshire, one of the ablest English 
statesmen of recent times, ‘““What I like about 
him is his ‘ You-be-damnedness.’”’ Anyone can stand 
up and fight his enemies. The difficulty is to stand up 
to your friends, and the Duke of Devonshire, though 
not an irascible man, could through a certain sim- 
plicity of character stand up to his friends when he 
thought them in the wrong. 


AS Mr. Baldwin a sufficient amount of this 
““You-be-damnedness”’ — this power, if need 
be, of disappointing the aspirations and personal 
desires of his followers? I confess to being rather 
anxious on this point. If he has not, he will be unable 
to keep permanently the confidence of the nation, 
unless, of course, he is the superlucky man who 
breaks all rules. 

Whatever happens, he will never be hated, or 
despised, or even disconsidered by his fellow coun- 
trymen. If he fails, he will fail with his honor and his 
dignity untarnished. 


Balkan Bandits 


By William Jourdan Rapp 


and nonpolitical. The political bandits go 

under the name of comitadjis (committee 
men) from the fact that they are members of “revo- 
lutionary committees.” They have the support of 
the various Balkan Governments which exploit 
them in carrying on the chronic border warfare that 
characterizes the southeastern corner of Europe, 
though at present, because Greece, Serbia, and Rou- 
mania have achieved their present frontiers at the 
expense of Albania and Bulgaria, the only active 
comitadjis are Albanians and Bulgarians. Bulgaria, 
in particular, is crowded with émigrés from Greek 
and Serbian Macedonia, members of the Mace- 
donian Revolutionary Committee whose ambition 
is to keep Macedonia in an uproar until they win 
for the province either autonomy or union with 
Bulgaria. Throughout Macedonia they carry on an 
underground government. They levy taxes, dispense 
justice, and conscript re- 


Been bandits are of two types — political 


overturned his government because he endeavored 
to form an entente with Serbia against the wishes of 
Todor Alexandroff, the late chief of the Macedonian 
Revolutionary Committee. The murder of General 
Tellini and his staff at Kakavia, which occasioned 
Mussolini’s occupation of Corfu, was no doubt an- 
other evidence of bandit activity, prosecuted by 
Albanian comitadjis desirous of bringing about an 
Italian occupation of Greek Epirus so that the 
wealthy Albanian landowners of this province 
would not have their large estates expropriated 
under the new Greek agrarian legislation. 
Comitadjis who have risen to national and even 
international prestige and power are legion. Perhaps 
the most important convert from bandit rank in the 


Balkans today is General Condylis, former Greek 


Minister of War. He is at present Minister of In- 
terior and is accused by his political opponents of 
aspiring to a dictatorship. Todor Alexandroff, the 

most famous of recent 








cruits — all under threat 


comitadji chiefs, might 
have become dictator of 











of instant death for those 
who refuse to submit to 
their dictates. 

The comitadjis’ réle in 
Balkan politics, always 
important, is usually 
gruesome as well. They 
murdered Premier Stam- 
bulisky of Bulgaria and 












“In Athens, a number of years ago,” says the 
author, ‘‘I prepared a book on vocational guidance 
for the use of Greek boys. Before sending my 
manuscript to the publisher, I asked a native 
friend to examine it. ‘But you have left out the 
most important profession in the Balkans,’ he 
objected. ‘Banditry!’’’ Mr. Rapp supplies here 
an-intimate picture of the way the ‘‘profession”’ 

is carried on. 


Bulgaria but for his un- 
timely death a few 
months ago in a fight 
with his chief lieutenants. 
Since the Armistice, no 
Bulgarian. Government 
has been able to survive 
without his support. 
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HE comitadjis are a fierce and picturesque 

lot. Their dress is usually a mixture of military 
uniform and peasant costume with especially wide 
variation as to headdress. They are veritable walk- 
ing arsenals — a half dozen bandoleers of cartridges 
thrown over the shoulder and running across the 
breast, at least two large calibre revolvers stuck in a 
silver ornamented belt along with a huge dagger, 
and the faithful Mauser which is always carried in 
an alert hand. 

In 1922, soon after the debacle of the Greek army 
in Asia Minor, the government at Athens organized 
bands of Circassian and Armenian comitadjis and 
sent them to the islands of Chios and Mitylini, 
whence they made their 
way to the adjoining 
mainland of Anatolia. 
Here they raided Turk- 
ish villages and murdered 
Turkish officials. I saw 
numerous bands _ proudly 
marching from the War. 
Office down the principal 
street of Athens toward 
Pireus where a_ steamer 
awaited them. Never 
have I seen more fero- 
cious and determined- 
looking men. Hate and 
murder seemed to shine 
from their eyes. The 
Armenians started off on 
their mission of revenge 
with little gold crosses 
pinned on their black 
lamb’s-wool calpacs. 

Nonpolitical bandits. 
infest all the mountainous 
regions of the peninsula. 
They are usually deserters 
from the army or peasants who have killed some- 
one in a feud or drunken brawl. Ordinarily, the 
authorities make no serious efforts to arrest them, 
being content with putting a price on their heads. 
In the border provinces they are often amnestied 
if they become comitadjis. Even if the government 
seriously undertook to capture them it would prove 
a tremendously difficult task, as most of them have 
relatives and friends among the villagers who come 
to their aid whenever necessary. In truth, the shep- 
herds and peasants, although often the victims of 
the bandits’ predacity, are not anxious to have the 
Institution of banditry wiped out. They all regard 
themselves as potential bandits. Some day, each 
feels, he, too, may have to take to the mountains to 
escape the stern hand of the law. 

In the summer of 1922, a friend and myself under- 
took to climb Mt. Olympus. On our way to its base 
we stopped off at Larissa to pay our respects to the 


(Keystone) 





‘THEY ARE VERITABLE WALKING ARSENALS” 


prefect. He endeavored to persuade us not to make 
the climb as there were many bandits on the moun- 
tain, one of whom, a Captain-Gadara, was an es- 
pecially dangerous character. Many horrible stories 
of his great cruelty were told us. One of these was 
of a gendarme whom Gadara captured, and after 
torturing him to death, sent his fried liver on a 
platter to the commander of the gendarmery in 
Larissa. However, we were not to be frightened and 
insisted on continuing our excursion. The prefect, 
therefore, gave us an escort of two gendarmes. 

On arriving at Luftoukeron, the village at the 
foot of Mt. Olympus from which the ascent begins, 
our escort established itself in a café while we 
arranged for a guide and 
hired the necessary mules. 
The next morning at the 
hour of departure our 
protectors had disap- 
peared. A long search by the 
guide and muleteers failed 
to find them, so we went 
on alone. Returning three 
days later, after success- 
fully reaching the sum- 
mit without having met 
any bandits, we found 
the two gendarmes await- 
ing us at the same café 
where we had last seen 
them. They told us easily 
that if they had come 
along we might all have 
been killed, as Gadara 
would have regarded it 
as an insult that anyone 
should think two gen- 
darmes sufficient protec- 
tion against an attack by 
him. As it was, our guide 
was Gadara’s cousin, and the famous brigand never 
molested people escorted by his relatives or friends. 
Thus they felt they had done their duty and gener- 
ously allowed us to pay the café keeper for three 
days’ food and drink. 


HEN the bandits become too numerous, 

the Balkan Governments contrive to have 
them exterminate one another. In Greece this has 
been accomplished during the last two years by a 
law which amnesties any bandit bringing to the 
authorities the head of another. The amnestied 
bandit is also entitled to the price put on his vic- 
tim’s head. Shortly after this law was promulgated, 
bandits began to show up in the various provincial 
capitals with not merely one, but two, three, and 
even four heads of former colleagues. I was in Liva- 
dia, the capital of Phocis, in the summer of 1923 
when Karathanasios, a bandit known as the Eagle 
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of Parnassus, arrived with three heads in a burlap 
sack. The government pardoned him the crime 
which had made him an outlaw and paid him 120,- 
ooo drachmas. It was rumored that he had taken an 
additional 150,000 drachmas from his victims. Six 
months later on a visit to Delphi, I again met 
Karathanasios. He was electioneering for Venizelos 
and operating an autobus service between Delphi 
and the railroad station of Bralo. The former 
brigand had become a pillar of society. 


O those whose conception of a bandit is the 
brigand of popular romance the Balkan heroes 
will appear a cowardly lot. Every bandit I know of 
who has brought in the head of another bandit got 
his man from ambush. According to their code, 
there is no dishonor attached to this. Only a fool or 
a madman, they point out, would give his victim a 
chance to fight back when it is possible to get him 
from cover. It is said that the head of Kastritis, a 
notorious Parnassus bandit, which was brought to 
Livadia in the fall of 1923, was the head of a man 
who had died a natural death. The story generally 
accepted by the villagers is that Kastritis, who had 
long been reputed to be ill, died quietly in the sheep- 
fold of a shepherd friend and that his lieutenant 
then cut off his head so as to win a pardon and the 
government’s reward of 60,000 drachmas. 

Doubtful as the wisdom of this practice may 
appear of pardoning bandits’ crimes for violating 
the policy of “honor among thieves,” the results 
often justify the means. Actually, many of the 
bandits are hardly the unmoral fellows which their 
profession suggests, and, particularly among the 


comitadjis, there are many brilliant men, forced 
by circumstances or political beliefs to forsake or- 
ganized society. If they are allowed to return to 
their rightful places among men, the future services 
they may perform seems to excuse the method 
which gives them their citizenship. 

It would be unfair to end this account with the 
impression that all Balkan bandits are poltroons, 
Occasionally, there is a truly heroic character among 
them. One such, whose name was Balourthos, held 
forth on Mt. Parnassus between 1917 and 1921, 
There are innumerable stories told of how he took 
large sums from the rich and used the money to 
help the poor. Poor girls are said to owe their dowries 
to him and poor boys their education. He pensioned 
poverty-stricken widows and paid the doctor’s bills 
of the needy sick. He was a veritable institution of 
philanthropy to which the wealthy contributed 
under pain of death. 

In the summer of 1921, Balourthos secretly 
entered the Monastery of St. Luke on Mt. Helicon 
which was under the direction of an old friend of 
his boyhood. Here he took the vows of a monk and 
the renowned brigand became a devout man of God. 
However, before he could live at peace with his own 
soul, he felt it was necessary. to straighten out his 
account with the law; so he gave himself up to the 
authorities. A prosaic court condemned him to 
thirteen years’ imprisonment. He died after serving 
but three months of his sentence. 

Today, the peasants of Parnassus venerate Bal- 
ourthos as a saint. Thus, in his case, banditry not 
only led to fame and fortune in life, but also to 
canonization after death. 


Poisoned Wine 


Tell me, dark child, if you have dared to try 
To answer this stern question: Is the scourge 
Which you have told me you must now apply 
To mind and body truly meant to purge 

Your soul from evil which might else submerge 
Its loveliness? Or is it that you buy 

The poisoned wine which the ascetics urge 
Upon us, crying out, “Deny — deny’? 


Not in foregoing what your heart must know 
God planned, shall you find happiness, I think. 
And so I ask you: Do you fight a foe 

You justly dread, or do you blindly drink 

A subtle poison from a lovely vial? 

Sipping — in selfishness — of self-denial. 





N. N. 
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LE PETIT BROCANTEUR 
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DONKEY CART IN MONTMARTRE . 
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NOCTURNE, VENICE 
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TOLEDO. THE APPROACH 
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A Chance for a Harriman 


Dropping the War Jinx in Commercial Aviation 


By Col. H. E. Hartney, Air Service, Reserve 
As reported by Donald Wilhelm 


AILWAY transportation in the United 
R States has prospered through its Hills and 
Harrimans, Willards, and Van Sweringens, 

and has prospered them. Later, motor transporta- 
tion created the need and opportunity for all manner 
of experts in finance, engineering, and: organization, 
and for an enormous range of accessory develop- 
ment. In twenty years it has passed through its 


his investment. He will recognize the fact that the 
United States is the natural habitat of flying be- 
cause of its great distances, irregular topography, 
large cities remote from one another, and the pre- 
mium Americans put on the factor of time. He will 
see clearly that reliability and safety are essential to 
the development of passenger and express carrying, 
and accordingly will insist on aircraft having these 





mum ps-and-measles 
stage and has created our 
biggest industry, altering 
the economic and topo- 
graphic and even the so- 
cial aspect of the country 
in all sorts of ways. But 
our transportation ex- 
perts have been so busy 
making progress and 
making money that they 
have failed even to ana- 
lyze the opportunity pre- 
sented by the third great 
development of our time 
— air transportation. 
What is needed is an- 
other Harriman — a pio- 
neer, organizer, financier, 
transportation expert! 
Of course, he needn’t 


be a flyer — Paul Hen- 





Passenger air lines in Europe are no longer in 
the experimental stage, though none of them 
is self-supporting and all, in fact, are govern- 
mentally fostered and looked upon as reserves 
for military defense. Military ’planes used are 
as unfit for passenger carrying as railroad trains 
would be on motor highways. England subsi- 
dizes the Imperial Airways, Ltd., operating 
regularly between London and Paris and Lon- 
don and Cologne for £100,000 yearly. France, 
in addition to a Paris-London service, operates 
*planes to North Africa, Warsaw, and Constan- 
tinople. The government furnishes about half 
the equipment in addition to a subsidy and 
guarantee of five per cent profit. Russia fur- 
nishes a subsidy up to fifty per cent of operating 
costs for the Konigsberg-Moscow air line, and 
Italy has recently made provision for commer- 
cial lines to Greece and Turkey, over routes of 
nearly one thousand miles, heavily subsidized 
on a sliding scale basis. But none of these 
countries has seen the possibilities of air routes 
which Colonel Hartney describes in the ac- 

companying article. 


perfectly practicable at- 
tributes. That means he 
will insist on proper air 
equipment exactly as our 
railroads insist on rolling 
stock that answers to 
economic need. This, in 
turn, means that he will 
not use war ’planes. Few 
Americans seem to real- 
ize that there is as much 
difference between a 
’plane designed for war 
and one designed specif- 
ically for commercial use 
as there is between a 
touring car and a tank. 
The first rule of trans- 
portation success is to 
get the right equipment. 
War ’planes are not? de- 
signed for safety, for re- 





derson, the executive 





liability in the routine 





head of the Air Mail anda 
former railroad man, has it right when he says: “An 
airway exists on the ground, not in the air.” For the 
reason that it takes a transportation expert — not 
a flyer, necessarily — to organize a transportation 
enterprise, England’s considerable attempt to de- 
velop commercial aviation, the Imperial Airways, 
Ltd., is managed by a taxicab transportation expert. 
The Harriman of commercial aviation will make 
a fresh start, put aside a great many delusions about 
aircraft, see clearly that aviation has, in point of 
great speed and ability to operate in any direction, 
great advantages in supplementing railway and 
motor transportation, and will set to work. He will 
need no good roads, no graded and ballasted road- 
beds, no bridges, no terminals comparable to the 
Grand Central or Pennsyivania Station, and he will 
not need to wait for years on years to get return on 


sense, nor for economy of 
operation. The terrible nose-diving propensities of 
most military ’planes, which account for ninety per 
cent of our accidents and fatalities since the war, in 
and outside of military service, are remediable. One 
of the phenomenal things about the Air Mail is 
that it is using D. H.-4’s, military ’planes, somewhat 
remodeled, which are not much safer than other 
military ’planes, don’t score one hundred per cent in 
point of economy, can’t carry loads as large as 
desirable, and fall short of possibilities in other ways. 
Nevertheless, organizing skill has worked such 
miracles that no vehicle ever designed has gone the 
distance that the mail ’plane has gone with loss of 
life so small. It is flying nearly two million miles a 
year, about one fourth of the world’s total mileage; 
is doing much of its flying at night, and in some 
years it has not lost a man. It is steadily increasing 
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in commercial value to the United States and doubt- 
less saves the bankers of the country alone, in 
interest on securities and “float” charges, more 
than its cost of operation. And though it is now 
operating only one major route, the country affords 
room for fifty, and the president of the American 
Railway Express is on record as saying that his 
company stands ready to make an exclusive con- 
tract with any aérial transport firm which can 
show an efficient and dependable service. Still, our 
transportation experts have been slow to enter this 
new field of immense possibilities. 


HE Air Mail is by far the most successful exploit 

of its kind in the world. Europe has no record 
to compare with it. All European routes are 
using planes that are promptly adaptable to mili- 
tary purpose. All are subsidized by governments and 
none profits by the distances, premium on speed, 
and other advantages that lie with America. As a 
matter of fact, it is futile to talk about European 
commercial aviation possibilities in comparison 
with our own. Aviation, abroad, is looked upon as 
simply an adjunct to national defense. 

At present, commercial aviation is in about the 
same state of progress that our railroads enjoyed 
when there were odd little lines running between 
different points and in no wise constituting a system 
as a whole. Few of those lines showed profit. Or- 
ganizing genius was necessary to make them pay. 

But the statement that no commercial aviation 
project in the United States has operated profitably 
should be taken with reservation. The fact is that a 
proper type of commercial ’plane used in the sphere 
of transportation for which it is best fitted has paid 
handsomely. The writer knows of one company, not 
far west of the Alleghenies, which carries passengers 
for about eight months each year with an average of 
seventeen hundred passengers weekly in a taxi 
service at low mileage charge and is making large 
profits. The general manager of this company re- 
cently made the statement that if he could only get 
adequate machines he could extend his business 
with success over the whole country and operate on 
a scale that would bring in big profits. What he 
needs is a type of aircraft that the war did not 
produce — a taxi, or short-haul ’plane. 

Few of those who have tried to operate passenger 
’planes have had sufficient experience or business 
knowledge or capital to demand taxi ’planes for taxi 
work. They have tried to make a locomotive, and 
a dangerous one at that, do the work of a taxi. Like- 
wise, there has been available no ’plane equipped 
for transport duty at minimum cost. 

In other words, no company has as yet undertaken 
on a national basis either short-haul or transport 
work by ’plane with adequate facilities. No Harri- 
man, with ample capital at his call, has determined 
carefully what the opportunities are and has then 





gone about the business of organizing air transporta- 
tion in the convincing way that our steamship, rail- 
way, and motor transport systems have been 
organized. As a result, if a passenger wants to get 
from New York to Washington in a hurry, he does 
not feel disposed to go out to Mitchell Field, forty- 
five minutes in the direction opposite from Washing- 
ton, then fly for two and one half hours:to Bolling 
Field, Anacostia, and take a car to Washington, 
when the best schedule of train service in the world, 
requiring no more time and affording no less com- 
fort, is at his disposal. No Harriman would expect 
to show a profit from an air transportation system 
that did not make better use of the two unique 
selling points of the ’plane — speed and ability to 
move at great speed in any direction. 

The genius who puts American commercial avia- 
tion on its feet will find ways and means to use 
terminals as close to the point of need as Governor’s 
Island is to New York City. Many cities have such 
places. Landing fields are by no means the difficulty. 

Two types of ’plane will, when at last manufac- 
tured in quantity and put to the test, solve the 
commercial problem. 


NE type will be the taxi ’plane. It will be a low- 
cost carrier flying, not over fixed routes or 
solely between definite points, but subject to call to 
go anywhere on short notice. Its function, in a sense, 
will be to extend the run of the city taxi, which now 
goes only to city limits. When we have a ’plane 
designed, as the taxi was designed, for this special 
purpose, and when it is found to answer the re- 
quirements of low rates, economic operation, safety, 
and the interest and desire latent in everyone to fly, 
flying will become a paying vogue. Such a ’plane has 
been designed, has demonstrated its worth, and 
manufacturers are convinced that it can be pro- 
duced in lots of one hundred or more at a price 
about the same as that of a modern low-priced 
touring car. It is to be added that the terrifying 
sideslip and nose-dive propensities of the military 
machine are entirely eliminated from it, and that its 
operation is as nearly foolproof as that of a ’plane or 
car can be. Moreover, it can be operated, mile for 
mile, at much less cost than any automobile. 
Transport ’planes need to be of different type. I 
always set down as the lowest limit at which a 
transport plane can operate profitably such a dis- 
tance as our fastest trains cover in an all-day and 
all-night run. It must be capable of keeping up a 
perfect schedule of operation over a predetermined 
route. This means that weather, nightfall, fog, or 
mechanical failure must not jeopardize materially its 
ability to fly with the same systematic regularity 
that the mail ’planes now fly, and as a generality it 
is to be added that the mail ’planes operate with all 
the- precision of our best trains. No military com- 
mander has ever demanded (Continued on page 304) 
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Readers and Writers : 


has this quality in common with 

ping-pong, mah jong, and the cross- 
word puzzle, that while the craze for it is 
on, the subject occupies endless space in 
the advertising and other columns of the 
newspapers. “Arrowsmith,” his latest 
work, is out, and we shall hear much of it 
for some time to come. Already, the ad- 
vent of this tome has produced a flood of 
eager comment, and I notice that the 
usual confusion of values is occurring. For 
instance, Dr. Stuart Sherman has been 
spurred by the occasion to revert to some 
remarks which I recently made in THE 
INDEPENDENT concerning his literary 
standards. 

Some time ago, I said that, although he 
was always talking about standards, his 
own critical practice left me in the dark 
as to what they were. His essay on “The 
Significance of Sinclair Lewis” seemed to 
me a case in point. I suggested that, as 
a conservative, one might resent Mr. 
Lewis’ satire on the dourgeois virtues of 
these States, and if one were also a critic, 
one would have the satisfaction of being 
able to dismiss it as worthless from a lit- 
erary point of view. I added that, in this 
respect, Dr. Sherman failed to live up to 
his standards either as a conservative or a 
critic. 

That at least logical statement appears 
now in Dr. Sherman’s refutation con- 
siderably garbled. In his article on “Ar- 
rowsmith,” he writes: “Mr. Ernest Boyd 
tells me that I have principles, but that a 
person of my principles has no right to 
perceive Mr. Lewis’ significance.” I re- 
spectfully submit that this elliptical re- 
statement of my remarks evades the 
point which I was anxious to raise. That 
Dr. Sherman should enjoy “Babbitt” and 
“Main Street” as much as Mr. Mencken 
enjoys those books should surprise him, 
not me. 


A NEW book by Mr. Sinclair Lewis 


Y query is how this admiration for 
Mr. Lewis can be reconciled with 
Dr. Sherman’s repeated enunciation of 
principles and standards which are 
irreconcilable with it? Mr. Mencken’s 
interest is all square with his reiterated 
opinion of American ideals, and does not 
conflict with what he asks of literature. 
I cannot help wondering, therefore, if 
Dr. Sherman is not just carried away on 
the wave of enthusiasm, and if his ferule 
is reserved only for unpopular heretics 
like Dreiser and Samuel Butler. 
My anxiety for information has been 
heightened by a statement in Dr. Sher- 
man’s latest article on Mr. Lewis, in which 


By Ernest Boyd 


he writes: “I had better repeat some of 
my reasons for maintaining that, although 
he is disgracefully popular, he is a sound 
artist and belongs ‘inside literature.’” 
Dr. Sherman describes as “celestial- 
minded critics” those few of us who do 
not subscribe to the notion that “Main 
Street” is great literature. It is a work of 
“art,” we are told, and its author is an 
“artist,” for Dr. Sherman feels “a mun- 
dane unwillingness to have these words 
taken away from the laity and reserved 
for sacrosanct uses. The most indicative 
sign, not of a celestial mind, but of an 
artist, is that he knows what to do and 
how to do it.” 


BSERVE, I pray, the implications of 

that last sentence. It means every- 

thing and nothing. One might as well say 
that “the most indicative sign of an 
artist is that he shall have a father and a 
mother and be born.” Aristophanes and 
Shakespeare and George Bernard Shaw 
and Keats knew what to do and how to do 
it. But so did Mrs. Henry Wood, Florence 
Montgomery, and the syndicate that 

-runs “Pollyanna.” 

The man who wrote the “Face on the 
Bar Room Floor” knew exactly what he 
wanted to do, and he did it so well that 
his song is known all over the English- 
speaking world. If his name were better 
known, he would be as widely circulated 
an author as Sinclair Lewis. But, I regret 
to say, I do not believe that he was an 
artist. He did in his field exactly what Mr. 
Lewis does in his. He hit the popular 
taste. 

The uneasy conscience of the academic 
critic is easily recognizable in the fear of 
those who think themselves emancipated 
lest they shall be frightened by the word 
“popular.” Hence, if one refuses to take 
popularity for genius, one is reproached 
with literary snobbishness by those who 
are too eager proselytes. Bernard Shaw is 
assuredly one of the most popular play- 
wrights of today. Press agents are always 
quoting with admiration and exultation 
his infallible capacity for sending up box- 
office receipts. 

Despite Dr. Sherman’s doubts as to 
my ability to share common joys, Shaw 
pleases me in the theatre more than any 
other living dramatist. It is too easy a 
debating trick to try to place one’s op- 
ponent in the dilemma which consists in 
saying: all that is popular is bad; So-and- 
So is popular, therefore he is bad. If I 
were conducting a class I might waste 
time in this connection enumerating all 
the great artists who were popular, but 


let us consider them marked as read. 
“Babbitt” is not a bad piece of literature 
because it is popular. 

“Tt seems necessary,” Dr. Sherman goes 
on, “to explain to celestial minds that, in 
satire, to hit the mark is art.” If I had the 
manuals of my school days within reach I 
might dig out the names of dozens of 
satirists who so delighted their contem- 
poraries by hitting the mark that we still 
wonder how the deuce they did it. Their 
work is dead and unintelligible. Is that a 
proof that they are works of art? As a 
matter of fact, if the movies had not long 
since familiarized England with American 
life and slang, “Babbitt” would have 
been as unintelligible there as it will be to 
posterity. 

Satire is perhaps the frailest of all liter- 
ary forms, and the rare cases in which it 
has endured, that is, when it has done 
more than just hit the mark — that is, 
when it is art — are an indication, not 
that there have been very few successful 
satirists, but that few of them are artists. 
“Tn his last three novels,” says Dr. Sher- 
man, “Mr. Lewis is a satirist, which is a 
kind of literary marksman, and his means 
seek his ends like bullets.” I suggest that 
one may be a highly skilled literary 
marksman, but never create a work hav- 
ing the remotest pretensions to being art. 
Even the college handbooks admit that 
the bulk of Milton’s political pamphlets 
—which, in their time, were considered 
masterpieces of satire and invective — are 
unreadable. 


F one considers the great satirists of 
literature, Juvenal, Aristophanes, Vol- 
taire, or Swift, the contrast between their 
reception at the hands of their orthodox 
contemporaries and that of Mr. Lewis 
would suggest that they stung people to 
wrath rather than to delight in their 
“significance.” As a matter of fact, their 
sting is so deathless that to this day 
they shock or frighten people who are 
obviously no longer the direct objects of 
the satire. 

Dr. Sherman’s own essay on Samuel 
Butler, so full of irrelevant indignation, is 
a proof to me that he has no love for 
first-rate satire. Sinclair Lewis, however, 
substitutes heavy-handed burlesque for 
satire. Hence, his “significance” for Dr. 
Sherman and others. There is more of the 
corrosive acid of satire in one drop of 
Samuel Butler than in a gallon of Sinclair 
Lewis. That a conventional reader should 
prefer the latter is perfectly natural. But, 
then, let us have no more talk about 
standards. 
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3 Architecture and Books 
A Review by Frank Alvah Parsons 


President, New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


FRENCH PROVINCIAL ARCHITEC- 
TURE. By Philip Lippincott Good- 
win and Henry Oothovt Milliken. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$20.00. 


AMERICAN .HOMES OF TODAY. By 
Augusta Owen Patterson. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. $15.00. 


THE OLD WORLD HOUSE: ITS FUR- 
NITURE AND DECORATION. By 
Herbert Cescinsky. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 2 volumes. $17.50. 


N spite of the radio and our national 
commitment to standardization and 
speed, we still need good books, and 

intelligent people want and read them. 
America, most cosmopolitan of all na- 
tions, a new country with new conditions 
and new problems, must create the answer 
to its needs by selecting and adapting the 
best from all sources from which its 
elements come. We are now awake, not 
only to this fact, but to the value of the 
art quality as an economic asset, as well 
as to its educational value in our environ- 
ment; hence, the country-wide interest in 
the home, not alone in terms of comfort, 
but of beauty and of common sense. : 

“French Provincial Architecture” is 
a fascinating work containing new and 
genuinely practical material for the ar- 
chitect, the decorative designer, and the 
layman looking for ideas to be adapted. 
It opens practically a new field. 

By hereditary instinct our colonial 
ancestors formed their conception of 
suitability and beauty from the English 
house. This tendency we have revived in 
the last quarter century in the Georgian 
styles. By successive steps, young America 
had for a century a spell of being original, 
of slavishly copying certain styles and of 
following fashion as she had dictated the 
monumental French of Louis Quatorze, 
then came a bedizened edition of Louis 
Quinze, followed by the ponderous 
elegance of the Italian Renaissance and 
the clumsy eccentricities of the Spanish 
bungalow, thereby filling the land with 
irrelevant and unsightly heaps called 
homes. The simpler French types, as a 
source of inspiration, have been practi- 
cally ignored. But a new era is beginning, 
with order and plan in design and with 
qualities of simplicity, sincerity, and 
consistency as a conscious part of the 
nation’s expression; hence, the immediate 
value of this book which convincingly 
presents simple, sensible, usable French 


material, standing squarely, also, for’ 


design based on orderly plan and law. 


The book combines in an interesting 
and profitable way carefully measured 
drawings, plans, elevations, exterior and 
interior details with photographs of 
houses from the romantic Fifteenth and 
Sixteenth, the pompous Seventeenth, and 
the intriguing Eighteenth Centuries. Ro- 
mance, picturesqueness, and sentiment are 
graphically pictured. If the reviewer may 
express a wish, it is for a larger number of 
Eighteenth Century and early Nineteenth 
Century examples. There are thousands 
in France. Our need is for more and even 
more of this type from which the nation 
may learn the necessity for order and law 
in design, an appreciation of what “good 
proportion” is, and a better understand- 
ing of the necessity for appropriateness and 
taste through knowledge as well as feeling. 

This book will make its own appeal 
to any intelligent architect, designer, or 
layman seeking fresh material for adapta- 
tion, whose taste has reached such a 
degree of cultivation that simplicity and 
charm supplant elaboration and the 
bizarre — a state of mind in which one is 
capable of accepting a comparatively new 
field for thought. 


MONG other characteristics of the 
Twentieth Century is our childish 
surrender to the “picture craze.” Diver- 
sion, pleasure, information, and some 
knowledge is more easily obtained from this 
form of expression than from the spoken 
or written word. To meet the situation one 
must learn to reverse the mental processes 
of other days when writers said some- 
thing, then illustrated it in pictorial form. 
Now they illustrate something and often 
say little about it, leaving us to find or 
miss it, according to our intelligence. The 
mass results are obvious. 

“American Homes of Today ” presents 
its message in two distinct forms; the first 
its text, the second its illustration, each 
of which should be treated separately. 
The text is singularly free from senti- 
mental buncombe as well as from techni- 
cal idioms so often used to awe the public 
and cover a dearth of knowledge. It pre- 
sents facts, gives reasons, and establishes 
unity in a manner that not only interests 
its reader, but inspires confidence through 
a simple, direct, and thorough treatment. 
It reflects throughout common sense as 
well as scholarship, and has a gracious and 
captivating manner. 

The chapters given to the colonial and 
the English manner are particularly rich 
in information and show a grasp of in- 
terrelationships that is refreshing and 
informing. Particularly delightful is the 


naive suggestion, through comparisons, 
that ostentatious display may not be 
supremely esthetic. Another satisfying 
section is that given to a discussion of 
“The French Style” from the point of 
view of our relations with the French 
Renaissance and its relations with our 
other so-called American styles. 


EADING this, one feels an intense 
desire to have the author discuss 
further, particularly as they relate to the 
interior of our homes, the exhaustless possi- 
bilities of other phases of the Eighteenth 
and early Nineteenth Century French 
styles. We should know of something be- 
sides those we have expressed so frequently 
in terms of gilded, exaggerated Louis 
Quinze, or the bizarre cocotte type of 
Louis Seize, the kitchen furniture of the 
Directoire and the oversized, badly pro- 
portioned Empire. The best in these styles 
is strikingly adaptable to our modern 
social urban life as well as to country 
homes in various sections of the country. 

The illustrations in this book should be 
studied from a’ different angle than the 
text for the point of view differs materially, 
requiring other mental powers and proc- 
esses. In the first place, the illustrations are 
selected to show what is, not always what 
should be, nor what the author would 
probably have. Since the book is one on 
esthetics, one must remember how dif- 
ficult it is for the layman and most other 
people to agree as to relative esthetic 
values, particularly when questions of 
sentiment, cost, and practical usage are 
inseparable from them; hence, our wide 
difference of opinion as to the beauty in 
other people’s homes. Many of the illus- 
trations are beautiful, some are good 
examples of what is or has been, and 
some are clearly examples of what not to 
do, except with rare skill and seasoned 
taste. This is more or less true of any 
book with many illustrations and is not 
a criticism of the book, but it is of im- 
portance in estimating its effect on the 
point of view of the next generation. 

A specially happy feature of the book 
is the part given to the discussion of 
gardens. There is a well-defined national 
movement now under way looking to a 
realization that a house belongs to its 
grounds, that there is a relationship be- 
tween the exterior and the interior, and 
that it is more agreeable to find all these 
expressing in a unified way the culture 
and taste of their owner than to feel 
that the occupant merely owns a series 
of unrelated creations of other minds. By 
suggestion and (Continued on page 364) 
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New Books 1n Brief Review 


Things I Shouldn’t Tell. By the Author of 
“Uncensored Recollections.” Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $4.50. 


CANDAL and gossip by a bad old 
S man. The unknown author of these 
reminiscences of the great and half-world 
admits that his identity is a secret de 
Polichinelle for those who were familiar 
with English and foreign society during 
the sixty-odd years preceding the Great 
War. By his own admission, also, he was 


_ an intimate friend of Edward VII when 


Prince of Wales, and most of the royal 
family except, one imagines, Queen Vic- 
toria. Most of his anecdotes concern the 
nobility and gentry, gamblers, a few men 
of letters, servants, ladies of uneasy 
virtue — to whom he alludes with a fine 
old Eighteenth Century manner as “fair 
Paphians” — and the like. One gets an 
impression of malicious laughter through 
false teeth, of the old beau with his corset 
and wig and make-up retelling old scan- 
dals about forgotten people to anyone 
willing to listen. Unfortunately for one’s 
disgust and moral indignation, many of 
the stories are worth telling and are well 
told. But about the book is an unpleasant, 
ghoulish atmosphere of senile malice. The 
author is, one fears, a horrid old man. 


** KK * 


Gold by Gold. By Herbert S. Gorman. 
New York: Boni & Liveright. $2.50. 


TRONG modern stuff—crude, raw 

life in Greenwich Village and else- 
where, and a sensitive, near poet who goes 
from bad to worse. This hectic, sombre 
book smacks more of Russia than New 
York. It is unpleasant, but effective in 
spots. 


* * kK * 


The Bishop’s Granddaughter. By Robert 


Grant. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $2.00. 


N his latest book, Judge Grant dis- 
cusses at length a burning problem of 
modern American life, but discusses it 
without heat. In an easy, agreeable style 
the author presents the American habit 


of divorce. 
*k**xe*e *K * 


The Shadows of the Gloomy East. By 
Ferdinand A. Ossendowski. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 


ORE light on Russia, though the 
light is described as a shadow. 
Dr. Ossendowski never understates his 
case; in this instance, he has collected so 
many strange stories, beliefs, supersti- 
tions, and actions that one is led to believe 


that Russia is a madhouse. Interesting 
and doubtless true, all of these details, 
but the general effect strikes one as 
inaccurate. : 

* *e KK * 


Life and Erica. By Gilbert Frankau. New 
York: The Century Co. $2.00. 


RATHER interesting story of a 

talented, self-confident young girl 
trying to live her own life in London. Her 
punishment seems more severe than she 
deserves. It is obviously a story with a 
moral, but what the moral is nobody 
seems to know. The last paragraph ex- 
plains “that great lesson which teaches 
how all true love is selfless, a giving and 
not a receiving, self-sacrifice and not 
desire,” so that may be it, but one 
doesn’t see how Erica and Robin learned 
that lesson. However, let us hope they did. 


**e eK 


Coal and Civilization. By E. C. Jeffrey. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


HIS book is profusely illustrated 

with highly magnified cross sections 
of coal of various kinds, showing the 
material which has gone into its forma- 
tion. The writer gives the general subject 
of coal and civilization less space than he 
does its particular nature. One wishes he 
would expand his earlier chapters which 
are most interesting for the layman and 
all too short. 

* * * * * 


Where the Bright Waters Meet. By Harry 
Plunkett Greene. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $4.00. 


PLEASANT book of trout-fishing 

reminiscences and gossip about 
companions in sport. The illustrations 
of the little English stream where Mr. 
Greene did most of his fishing are as 
delightful as the text. A book which will 
be appreciated by laymen as well as 


fishermen. 
** * * * 


The Black Cargo. By J. P. Marquand. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 


HIS story of the clipper-ship era in a 
New England seacoast town will un- 
doubtedly increase the reputation of its 
author. But the book’s chief interest is its 
promise of even better things in the future. 
While the plot of the story revolves 
about the love affair of the hero, the at- 
tention of the reader is almost entirely 
centered in the character of Eliphalet 
Greer. A strange, contradictory, bad man, 


living in the conviction of sin which is the 
hell of the Puritan, but continuing stead- 
ily in his wickedness. He is not always 
convincing, but he is so powerfully, so 
picturesquely drawn, that one feels the 
author is capable of even finer work. 


* eK K * 


Dreaming Spires. By Diana Patrick. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.00. 


Ouida up-to-date. 


* * ke *K * 


Stella Defiant. By Clare Sheridan. New 
York: Greenberg, Publisher, Inc. 
$2.00. 


NE might have been sure from Clare 

Sheridan’s other books that she 
could not write a good novel. But it is 
still a surprise to find that she could pos- 
sibly write such a bad one. “Stella De- 
fiant” is a combination of wretched 
writing and bad taste, unrelieved by the 
author’s dogged attempt to present a 
“defiant” heroine, who shall transcend 
convention, marriage, and stupid parents. 


** * * * 


Drag. By William Dudley Pelley. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. $2.00. 


NOVEL describing the long, inti- 

mate agony of a young man 
married to an entire family of parasites. 
He escapes, finally, long after the reader 
would have shot all his in-laws and 
jumped into the river. 


**e ee * 


The New Poetry. Edited by Harriet 
Monroe and Alice Corbin Henderson. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 


REVISED and enlarged edition of 

“The New Poetry,” published 
originally in 1917, bringing the anthology 
down to date. The editors do not imply 
any technical limitations in the qualifying 
term “new.” This excellent volume in- 
cludes modern poetry of all kinds, from 
the freest of free verse to stiff and starched 
Academics. No one will agree with all the 
editorial pickings and choosings, but the 
more initiate of us will agree with most 


of them. 
x**x* ** * 


The Northern Muse. An Anthology of 
Scots Vernacular Poetry. Arranged 
by John Buchan. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $3.00. 


N admirable anthology. Everything 

is in it that ought to be in it— 

and naturally some that ought not to be. 
But what a horrible language! 
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| What the World Is Doing 


THe WEEK 


HE Senate confirms Mr. Sarcent’s 

appointment. § The Isle of Pines 
remains wet. § Mr. Loncwortu praises 
the House. § Mr. Couzens and the Treas- 
ury are still at odds. {| The defense wins a 
point in the Teapot Dome suit. { The Air 
Service expands. § Baron Aco von Matt- 
ZAN reports. { Diplomatic promotions are 
in order. | Mr. CHAMBERLAIN presents 
objections. { M. Brianp protests. { Ge- 
neva is cold to another Washington con- 
ference, § Labor is indignant. § England 
increases her naval bill, and cuts her army. 
] The Free Staters win in a Dail election. 
{ Musso.in1 compromises. { The Ger- 
man presidential campaign is on, with 
five candidates and the prospect of two 
elections. { The Communists are restless. 
{ The Indian Assembly votes for opium 
restriction. {/ Turkish troopers are in the 
saddle, pursuing Kurdish insurgents. 
] Mexico will help. 


Domestic 
THE SENATE 


Four hours of debate in the Senate 
ended in a 46 to 39 rejection of CHARLES 
B. Warren, whom President CooLipGE 
had a second time nominated for the office 
of Attorney-General. Although this deci- 
sion concluded the business for which the 
President had called the special session, 
the anti-WarREN group urged continuance 
of the session. Mr. WarrEN declined the 
President’s offer of a recess appointment. 
Mr. Coo.ipce then appointed Joun 
GaRIBALDI SARGENT of Vermont, who re- 
ceived the unanimous approval of the 
Senate without the taking of a record 
vote. 

A vote of 63 to 14 ratified the Isle of 
Pines Treaty, which has been before the 
Senate for some twenty years. The treaty 
abandons in favor of the Republic of 
Cuba all claim of the United States to the 
Isle of Pines. Senator Borau, Chairman 
of the Foreign Relations Committee, in- 
troduced a resolution which makes appli- 
cable to the Isle of Pines the provisions of 
al] future treaties with Cuba. Senator 
Rosinson, the Democratic floor leader, 
requested unanimous consent to consider- 
ation of the World Court proposals 
sponsored by Senator Swanson. It was 
decided to postpone action until the meet- 
ing of the Senate in regular session, De- 
cember 17. 

The Lausanne Treaty with Turkey was 
again returned to the Foreign Relations 
Committee, making it impossible to take 
action during the present session. The 





Edited by Stewart Beach 


treaty with Great Britain, fixing the 
boundaries between the United States and 
Canada, has been ratified. 





ined 

Fudge T. Blake Kennedy, justice of the 
United States Court for Wyoming, who 
holds the balance in the Teapot Dome suit 


Tue House 


In a review of the work of the House of 
Representatives in the last Congress, 
Nicuo.tas Lonewortu, the Republican 
floor leader, praised the record made in the 
last session. “‘With businesslike precision 
the calendars were taken upin regular order 
under the rules operating naturally, and 
were cleared to a greater extent than ever 
before. During my service in the House I 
have never known so much business to 
have been transacted in a like period of 
time.” He pointed out that the nine ap- 
propriation and two deficiency bills passed 
in the last session totaled $11,125,847 less 
than the budget estimates, and that the 
House had passed 342 public laws, 38 pub- 
lic resolutions, and 223 private laws and 
resolutions — an average of 8 bills a day. 


THE TREASURY 


Secretary MELLon has announced the 
close of subscriptions for the additional 
issue of four per cent Treasury bonds of 
1944-54 and the three per cent Treasury 
certificates of indebtedness, which mature 
December 15. Reports from the Federal 
Reserve Banks indicate a total subscrip- 
tion of more than $747,000,000. 

The Department has formally opened 
the income tax case against Senator 





Couzens, the chairman of the special 
committee which is investigating the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. The demand 
for nearly $11,000,000 in additional taxes 
is based upon a memorandum given to the 
Treasury Department by a person famil- 
iar with the transfer of Mr. Couzen’s 
stock in the Ford Motor Company in 1919, 
alleging an undervaluation of the stock. 
Mr. Couzens stated to the Senate, during 
the debate on the Isle of Pines Treaty, 
that the action against him was in reality 
a “disciplinary measure” for his part in 
the investigation. 

The latest report by his committee 
charges that doubtful principles were 
followed in the allowance of amortization 
claims from corporation taxes. These 
claims amount to $562,000,000. L. H. 
Manson, the counsel for the committee, 
cited several instances in which, he said, 
the Government had lost large sums. 


DipLomatic APPOINTMENTS 


Dr. Jacos Gou_p ScuurMaAN, who is at 
present acting as Minister of the United 
States to China, has been appointed Am- 
bassador to Germany. The appointment 
has been confirmed by the Senate. Dr. 
Scuurman will succeed Atranson B. 
Hovcuton, who is awaiting final instruc- 
tions before reporting to his new post at 
London. Frank LockHarT was nomi- 
nated for the office of Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Far Eastern Affairs, to succeed 
Joun Van Antwerp MacMoraray, re- 
cently appointed Assistant Secretary of 
State. There has been some discussion of 
the possibility of Mr. MacMurray’s be- 
ing made Minister to China. He has 
served for more than fourteen years in the 
Far Eastern Division, and has had a great 
deal of experience in affairs pertaining to 
the Orient. The present Minister to Rou- 
mania, PETER Aucustus Jay, has been 
suggested as Ambassador to Argentina. 
Mr. Jay has had assignments to France, 
Italy, Japan, Turkey, and Egypt. Presi- 
dent Coo.ipce has already made his 
selection, which has been forwarded to 
the Government of Argentina, and will be 
announced as soon as it is learned that 
his nominee is persona grata. 


Teapot DomME 


The Government met with a severe 
reverse in its prosecution of the Teapot 
Dome trial when Judge Kennepy of the 
Federal Court ruled that he could not 
permit as evidence introduction of the 
Continental Trading Company’s bank 
records. This-decision stopped the plan of 
tracing to their source the block of Liberty 
Bonds, amounting to $233,500, which, it 
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is alleged, came into the posession of Mr. 
Fatt through Harry F. Sincrair. The 
Government counsel thereupon reversed 
his plan, and undertook to trace the bonds 
from SINCLAIR to Fatt. 


Arr SERVICE 


Contracts which total more than $1,- 
100,000 have been awarded by the War 
Department for the construction of 
eighty-five new airplanes by the Curtis 
Company of New York and the Douglass 
Company of California. The awards were 
made as the result of a series of special 
tests conducted at McCook Field, Ohio, 
by a board of officers. The object was to 
select some type of ’plane which would 
better serve the purposes of observation 
than the familiar “D.H.,”and at the same 
time agree upon a form of construction 
providing a greater measure of safety and 
facility of manceuvre. The speed of the 
new type will be approximately 130 miles 
an hour, and the ’planes tested by the 
board reached a ceiling, or maximum, alti- 
tude of 20,000 feet. The points on which 
they were measured included maintenance 
of both ’plane and engine, and ease of 
manufacture, both of which are matters 
of the greatest importance in the selection 
of a standard type. 

Secretary Weeks has ordered a new 
series of exhaustive experiments with 
antiaircraft armament, for the purpose 
of establishing the measure of effective- 
ness of this type of artillery. The tests, 
which may occupy the greater part of a 
year, are expected to demonstrate the 
value of antiaircraft batteries under 
every possible set of conditions, and plans 
for further development will be based 
upon their results. The present matériel is 
largely three-inch guns, which are served 
with ammunition produced during the 
war. Although designs and specifications 
for improved models have been made by 
officers of the Ordnance Department, few 
of them have been manufactured because 
of lack of funds. 


Tue GERMAN Envoy 


President Coo.ipcE received the cre- 
dentials of Baron Aco von Mattzan, the 
newly arrived Ambassador to the United 
States from Germany. Baron von Matt- 
ZAN expressed the appreciation of the 
German people for the part taken by this 
country in the reconstruction of Germany, 
and said, “Your great and powerful re- 
public has recently repeatedly given evi- 
dence to my country of its understanding 
and confidence. At the same time, I grate- 
fully recall the generous activities of 
American citizens in social and cultural 
help, and the farseeing work of financial 
and economic construction, bearing an 
American name, which has become his- 
torical. This work will be the foundation 
of my honorable and difficult post.” 

In his reply, Mr. Coo.ipcE paid a 
tribute to the achievements of the late 


President Expert. Germany, he said, 
has entered the path to prosperity and 
peace, and is well on the way to recovery. 


Foreign 


GENEVA 


The Protocol for disarmament has been 
returned to the Assembly as the result of 
the objections presented by the British 
delegates under the leadership of AusTEN 


Keystone) 


‘ Austen Chamberlain, British Secretary of 


State for Foreign Affairs, whose opposition 
to the Geneva Protocol reverses the stand 
of the Labor Government 


CHAMBERLAIN, the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Mr. CHAMBERLAIN stated 
that England and her Dominions are in 
sympathy with the object which the 
Protocol was intended to achieve, but de- 
clared that they could not accept it in its 
present form. The first objection was 
against the provision for compulsory ar- 
bitration, which has always been opposed 
by the British. The second objection was 
to the alleged increase in the obligations of 
members of the League, through the es- 
tablishing of new occasions for application 
sanctions. The fact that certain nations, 
particularly the United States, are not 
members of the League, made the plan 
for the application of economic pressure 
ineffective, in the opinion of the British 
delegation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN proposed the de- 
velopment of local defensive treaties 
under the supervision of the League, 
“knitting together those nations most 
immediately concerned, whose differ- 
ences might lead to a renewal of strife.” 
No reference was made to the British- 
German plan, which has already been 
opposed by the French. 


ARISTIDE Brianp, the former Premier 





of France, took exception to the British 
stand, pointing out that the Protocol 
represented the unanimous agreement of 
forty-seven nations, and defending it as a 
plan much more in keeping with the spirit 
of international equity than the proposal 
of Mr. Cuamserzain. “I do not believe 
that putting lightning rods on a house 
creates lightning,” he said, “but I always 
thought it was a wise precaution. What 
we tried to do with the Protocol was to 
put on the edifice of peace the best light- 
ning rods that humans could devise 
against the terrible lightning of war .. . 
That we made a perfect thing, that we 
made war impossible, I do not mean to 
say. If we could have done that at one 
stroke it would have been discouraging 
for the League of Nations, since there 
would have been nothing else left for it to 
do. But to say what it did is negligible. 
and should be thrown aside is not exact.” 

The report that President Coo.ipcE is 
considering the calling of another arms 
conference was not received with any 
great interest by the majority of the dele- 
gates at Geneva. The greater number of 
them are more interested in security than 
in disarmament, according to the views of 
observers with the League. They fear that 
a Washington conference would give ex- 
pression to the nations maintaining large 
armies, and are more interested in await- 
ing further developments of plans within 
the League. 


FRANCE 


The French press is bitter in its com- 
ments on the failure of the Geneva Proto- 
col, and the attitude taken by the British 
delegation. The Lanterne says, “The best 
treaty guarantee at the present moment is 
Focu and his army.” It is expected that 
one of the first results will be a return to 
the former rigid policy on the disarmament 
question and the evacuation of Cologne. 
The problem of security is again pushed 
forward as being of far greater immediate 
concern than the matter of disarmament. 

The French will urge a reorganization 
by the League of the various proposals 
made during the formation of the Protocol, 
in which movement they are supported 
by their allies and the smaller nations of 
Europe. They insist upon the much greater 
difficulty in the way of settlement of land 
forces, because of the number of nations 
involved, and the wider diversity of in- 
terests which must be taken into consider- 
ation. The result of the Anglo-French 
security negotiations is being awaited 
with great interest, and it is thought that 
France’s stand on the expected American 
proposal for a disarmament conference will 
be largely dictated by those negotiations. 


ENGLAND 


The Labor party is indignant at the 
rejection of the Geneva Protocol, which 
in its most important provisions was the 
creation of the Labor leader, Ramsay 
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MacDonatp. Lord Parmoor, who rep- 
resented the Labor Government at 
Geneva, said in a speech at Bradford: 
“‘One would have to search in history for 
such a total reversal of foreign policy by 
an incoming Government, not only as 
regards the proposals made, but as to the 
fundamental, basic idea on which the 
whole proposal was made. It would have 
been contrary to the whole of the late 
Government to sign or ratify such a docu- 
ment as the Protocol without reference to 
Parliament. There never was any doubt 
on the point in the British delegation at 
Geneva.” 

The naval bill for 1925-26 has been in- 
creased to £60,500,000. The present esti- 
mates do not include provision for any 
new construction, although three cruisers 
will be completed to replace obsolete 
craft. Construction at the new base at 
Singapore will be continued. The Admi- 
ralty reports states that the provisions of 
the Washington Conference have been 
carried out, with two ships sunk, two 
transformed to nonfighting vessels, and 
eighteen sold to scrapping companies. 

The army estimates have been reduced 
£500,000, and the presonnel has been 
increased 1,000. This will leave a regular 
strength of 160,600 men, a Territorial 
army of 186,000, and an army reserve of 
99,000. 


IRELAND 


The result of the recent elections to fill 
the vacancies caused by the resignations of 
nine Nationalist members of the Dail 
Eireann has been hailed as a distinct 
victory for the Free State. The Govern- 
ment candidates won seven seats, and the 
Republicans only two. Political opinion 
is that the Nationalist party is dead. The 
members who resigned over the mutiny 
crisis were elected on a Governmentticket, 
but had actually been in opposition to the 
Government. Their leader, SEan Mi.Roy, 
was badly beaten. The proportional vot- 
ing system, which is used in the general 
elections, gave every opportunity to the 
Republicans, in the opinion of President 
CoscraveE, who observed that if elections 
were held by the American system not 
more than three or four irregulars could 
be elected. 


ITay’ 


Premier Mussouin1 has been credited 
with averting what threatened to be a 
serious strike among engineering and tram 
workers in Lombardy. The strike, which 
was called by the Fascist trade-unions, 
ended in an agreement by which the work- 
men are to receive increases of 2.20 lire a 
day, instead of the 3 lire which they had 
demanded. The whole affair has been ac- 
cepted as a victory for the trade-union 
movement, which has succeeded in direct- 
ing labor matters without any important 
strikes for the past two years. A difference 
in opinion between the leaders of the 
Socialist unions and the Fascist group is 


expected to delay .a final settlement. 
Approximately 100,000 men were in- 
volved in the strike in Lombardy. 


GERMANY 


The presidential campaign has been 
formally opened, with the following: can- 
didates named: Dr. Cart Jarres, for the 
Nationalists, People’s party, and the 
Economic Alliance; Dr. Witt1am Marx, 
Centrist; Dr. Witty HEtipacu, Demo- 
crat; Orro Braun, Socialist; ERNEST 


(Keystone) 

Mme. Marguerite Vogel, Under Secretary 

of Labor, is the first woman appointed 
to the French Cabinet 


THAELMANN, Communist. There has been 
some discussion of the possibility of enter- 
ing General von Lerrow-VorBECK, com- 
mander of the German forces in the East 
African campaign, as a candidate from the 
extreme Right. It is thought unlikely that 
any one of the candidates will succeed in 


getting the absolute majority required, in ° 


the elections of March 29. If not, a second 
election will be held on April 26, in which, 
by the provisions of the constitution, only 
a relative majority will be required. Al- 
though Dr. Jarres has a greater chance 
in the first election, because of the support 
of three strong groups, Dr. Marx is 
named as a more hopeful candidate in the 
second, as it is believed that he would 
receive the combined support of the So- 
cialist and Democratic vote if their two 
candidates were hopelessly defeated this 
month. Field Marshal von HINDENBURG 
has announced his intention of backing 
Dr. JARRES. 

In a disturbance at Halle arising over a 
conflict between Communists and the 
police, forty persons were injured and 
seven were killed. Halie, which has the 
reputation of being the “toughest and 
Reddest town in Germany,” was the scene 
of a riot last May, when several people 
were killed. The Communists are using 





the recent trouble as material for attack 
upon the Republican régime, and have 
stirred up considerable local feeling 
against the police. 


InpIA 


The Indian Assembly, by a vote of 60 
to 52, carried against the Government a 
resolution calling for a reduction in the 
use of opium, and the appointment of a 
special committee to investigate into the 
Government’s policy in the matter. Sir 
Basi Brackett, the finance member of 
the Administration, explained that policy 
as one designed to return the greatest 
possible revenue from the minimum dis- 
tribution of opium. India, he said, had 
done a great deal to reduce the opium 
evil at a considerable financial loss to the 
country. He stated that the Government 
was quite ready to have its course investi- 
gated, and requested the views of the 
Provincial Governments. These reports, 
with material from Geneva, will be used 
in reviewing the Government policy. 


TuRKEY 


Three columns of Kurdish insurgents, 
totaling 5,000 men, under the command of 
Sheik Sarp, made an attack upon the 
Turkish forces at Diarbekir, and suc- 
ceeded in forcing their way into the 
town., Recerit dispatches report that 300 
of the Kurds were killed, and that 
Turkish cavalry pursued their main 
body for some distance. It is reported 
that documents found in the possession 
of some of the captured reveal a plan for 
the proclamation of an _ independent 
Kingdom of Kurdistan. The Turkish 
Government is making ready for the ad- 
vance of reinforcements in the belief 
that the Kurds are more strongly organ- 
ized than was expected. 


Japan 


A great fire swept over the northern 
part of Tokyo, between Nippori station 
and Uyeno, the terminus of the Northern 
Railway. This is one of the sections 
partially destroyed in the earthquake of 
September, 1923, and the work of recon- 
struction had not been completed. Thov- 
sands of people have been added to the 
homeless in the already congested refugee 
area established after the earthquake. 


Mexico 


The Mexican Government has entered 
into negotiations for a new drug treaty 
designed to prevent the smuggling of 
narcetics across the border. By its terms, 
American citizens convicted of smuggling 
will be extradited without the delay 
which obtains under the present arrange- 
ment, and provision is made for the 
punishment of Mexicans who may be 
apprehended. At the suggestion of the 
Mexican Government, the treaty will be 
given wider scope and extended to 1n- 
clude the smuggling of liquors. 
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When Labor Unions Fight Each Other 


Reflections on the Struggle Between the United Mine Workers and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers Over the Latter’s Nonunionized Coal Mines 


still new, yet already several 

unions own banks and through 
them invest large funds in industrial and 
railroad securities. Indeed, it is no far cry 
to the time when labor’s investments will 
secure representation on boards of direc- 
tors through money power. 

But the tendency to amass labor money 
in large blocks and invest it in going con- 
cerns sometimes uncovers difficulties 
scarcely dreamed of at the inception of 
the program. For instance, what railroad 
engineer four years ago would have 
thought it possible that his organization 
would be engaged in a bitter duel with 
the United Mine Workers over employ- 
ment conditions in West Virginia mines? 
Exactly that conflict has come to pass, 
and in it both the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers and the United Mine 


Oia =, labor as capitalist is 


Workers appear to be following economic: 


interest instead of union solidarity. That 


is to say, union labor as management 


takes issue with union labor as labor. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engi- 
neers owns Coal River Collieries, Inc., 
with mines in southern West Virginia and 
northeastern Kentucky. The Brotherhood 
bought these mines as an investment; 
they are being operated for the benefit of 
scattered security holders and not for the 
convenience of local labor. Both sets of 
mines are located in nonunion fields, and 
both are now open-shop mines, in spite of 
drastic efforts to unionize them. 


HE open-shop operation of union- 
owned mines seems, on its face, an 
anomaly. President Lewis of the United 
Mine Workers is extremely bitter against 
the Brotherhood chief, Warren S. Stone, 
alleging that the Brotherhood has hired 
armed thugs, evicted union miners from 
company houses, and performed most 
of the traditional acts of opposition “ex- 
perienced with cold-blooded, hard-boiled 
nonunion coal companies,” to quote a 
Lewisian phrase from an article by the 
miners’ czar in the Nation of March 18. 
In the same issue Mr. Stone presents 
extracts of defensive articles which have 
appeared in his union magazine, Right o’ 
Way. Stone denies that thugs have been 
hired as watchmen or union miners 
evicted; in fact, he declares that union 
miners are still living in Coal River 
Collieries houses. More significant than 
this clash on facts, however, is Stone’s 
declaration that Coal River miners are 


By Arthur Pound 


thoroughly satisfied with the céoperative 
plan in vogue there, that they have no 
grievances, and that many of them have 
bought stock in the enterprise. The co- 
operative plan installed in the mines is the 
same one used in the Brotherhood bank. 


R. STONE’S defense of codperation 
in coal mining, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the insistence on the nonunion 
character of the field where his com- 
panies are operating, can only be inter- 
preted as meaning that the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers does not fall down 
and worship the principle of labor union- 
ism for its own sake. If nonunionism is 
the rule in the field, that is something to 
consider; if codperation with mine labor 
has advantages, that is also to be con- 
sidered. In other words, the Brotherhood, 
when it turns capitalist, also turns op- 
portunist. It leaves doctrinaire theories 
behind and addresses itself to its manage- 
ment and ownership problems with an 
open mind. This elasticity permits the 
Brotherhood to arrive ata policy not mark- 
edly different from that which any other 
equally liberal employer of labor would 
come to under similar circumstances. 
But there are other valid considerations 
which do not appear in the Brotherhood’s 
present statement of the case. One is the 
moot matter of the check-off, against 
which mine owners have complained bit- 
terly in the past and which is probably 
the chief obstacle to complete unioniza- 
tion of the bituminous coal fields. Under 
the check-off system, the operating com- 
pany deducts union dues from pay-roll 
credits and turns them over to the union, 
the company thereby becoming a collect- 
ing agency for an organization with which 
it is usually completely out of sympathy. 
The Mine Workers defend the check-off 
on the ground that it saves time and ex- 
pense; but probably the basic reason why 
the miners have fought so hard to secure 
and maintain the check-off system is that 
it saves the union. That is to say, the 
check-off brings in the money and keeps 
up the membership. It is practically im- 
possible for a miner to quit the union in a 
mine that collects union dues. This situa- 
tion is, of course, humiliating to a good 
many mine owners, because under it they 
are helping to get in sinews of war for an 
organization with which sooner or later 
they are sure to be wrestling over wages 
and terms of employment. 


Now the Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Engineers is a labor union that collects its 
own dues, and it has never experienced 
difficulty in maintaining its organization 
on that basis. There is, unmistakably, an 
element of duress in the check-off, not 
only for employers, but also for individual 
workmen. Likewise, if the power to han- 
dle one’s own earnings and dispose of 
them where one wills is essential to lib- 
erty, then there is something un-American 
in the check-off. The point is that the 
United Mine Workers consider the check- 
off essential to union existence, while the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers do 
not. 


NOTHER thing which Mr. Stone 
does not mention is that the United 
Mine Workers, presuming no doubt on 
the fallacy that union-owned mines should 
set a good example for nonunion neigh- 
bors, refuse to grant to Coal River 
Collieries, Inc., certain contractual con- 
cessions which are enjoyed by neighboring 
concerns. These and other questions of 
fact are all disputed, and I do not pretend 
to pass on their truth. At any rate, if 
that is the case, the United Mine Workers 
have been disappointed: the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers has entered 
West Virginia to mine coal at a profit, not 
to proselyte for union practices set up by 
a union vastly differing from itself in 
spirit, leadership, and personnel. 

The world over, coal miners tend to- 
ward radicalism and railway men to con- 
servatism. To some extent, then, we have 
a clash here, not merely of facts and prac- 
tices and personalities, but also of social 
ideas and ideals. The engineers, socially 
and financially, are on their way up; 
earning as much on the average as small 
merchants or college professors, they are 
not class conscious. Consequently, they 
apply business principles to business prob- 
lems and encourage codperation to stimu- 
late employee interest in work problems. 
But the miners, on the contrary, still 
think of themselves as downtrodden pro- 
letarians,-consider industry a class strug- 
gle, refuse overtures toward sharing both 
the profits or responsibilities of manage- 
ment, and center all attention on keeping 
their union ever ready for a strike. But 
please bear in mind that the United Mine 
Workers is a fighting organization be- 
cause it has had to be just that in order to 
survive; while the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers long since passed the 
point where fighting was necessary. 
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A Chance for a Harriman 
(Continued from page 356) 


such consistent and scheduled perform- 
ance by a war ’plane and our military 
development of aviation has not there- 
fore produced such a machine. 

The transport ’plane must be capable 
of carrying a pay load of at least three 
thousand pounds with a crew of two men 
and fuel for four hundred miles or, if there 
is to be no stop en route, fuel for eight hun- 
dred miles, at a cruising speed of one hun- 
dred or more miles per hour. It must be 
able to climb to 10,000 feet with this full 
load and to seek out the quiet or favoring 
air strata for its journey. The crew must 
be capable of moving about freely on the 
*plane, exchanging places, making slight 
engine adjustments, checking up naviga- 
tion aids and generally performing the 
functions of a ship’s crew at sea. Above 
all, the transport "plane must be stable 
in the air so that “hands off” flying can 
be obtained by slight adjustment of the 
controls on long flights — not so much for 
ease in piloting as for certainty in fog and 
cloud flying out of sight of land. © 


ONE of these requirements is at 
all unreasonable. All the instru- 
mentalities of air navigation have been 
developed adequately, and engine perform- 
ance is no longer a problem. Moreover, 
just as the taxi type of ’plane has been 
brought through to a point of large pro- 
duction, so has a transport ’plane with all 
the attributes just mentioned. This plane 
is soon to be given exhaustive trial runs 
between New York and Chicago over the 
Air Mail route, leaving New York at mid- 
night and arriving in Chicago, at May- 
wood Field, about 8 a.m. with one stop for 
mail at Cleveland. 

The Air Mail itself has conclusively 
disposed of any misgivings about night 
flying, so that this obstacle to commercial 
flying has been in the main disposed of. 
In fact, it has been shown that not only is 
it practical and safe to fly at night when 
the right facilities are provided, but that 
there are atmospheric and other advan- 
tages in night flying. Thus, when it is 
realized that the mail ’planes are an ob- 
solete, or at least obsolescent, type, that 
the transport ’planes just described carry 
a reserve power plant of almost certain 
reliability and are equipped to fly in the 
most favorable air strata at any atlitude 
up to twelve thousand feet, it would seem 
that the way is pretty well paved for an- 
other Harriman. Moreover, each of these 
machines will carry, in a fireproof hold, 
six times the amount of cargo that can be 
carried in a DH-4. The cubic space for its 
cargo is fifteen times that of the present 
mail ’plane. And its carrying cost per 
pound-mile is two thirds less. 

These comparisons suggest the pos- 
sibilities. Given these two new types, then, 








— the taxi ’plane for short-haul work and 
the transport ’plane for long-haul work, 
— it would seem that at last we are at a 
point where we are rid of the war jinx in 
commercial aviation and are in the fair 
way to success. 


But there still remains the need, and the 


opportunity, for another Harriman — 
another pioneer who can get the picture 
whole and organize and win through with 
a project that must in the end mean as 
much to the United States as the develop- 
ment of railway and motor transportation. 





Architecture and Books 
(Continued from page 358) 


direct statement, Mrs. Patterson has 
made a strong contribution to our growing 
belief that the house is after all a unit 
and that it should be a unit expressing 
the intelligence and good taste of its 
owner supplemented by expert advice or 
assistance, but not annihilated by it. 


OUNDNESS and safety by conserva- 
tism and good judgment are rare in 
these days of modernists, iconoclasts, and 
New Thought. It is fashionable to be anti 
and glorifying to be original. The general 
attitude of “‘doing a thing to death” may 
bring rapid changes, but all change is not 
progress. For this reason, “The Old World 
House” is refreshing and reassuring, 
for both its text and its illustrations be- 
long to the realm of reality and practica- 
bility rather than to imagination and 
esthetics. The author’s name insures its 
genuineness, its completeness, its scholar- 
ship and good sense, besides supplement- 
ing other contributions made before by 
the same man, whose name already spells 
authority to students of the English styles. 
First of all, the book is English in 
its origin, English in its point of view, 
and English in its material. The author 
has not assumed the impossible by at- 
tempting to present the crystalized ideals 
of twenty centuries in as many countries 
in two short volumes. Second, he has 
shown admirably how the finest types of 
the English house have grown from 
generation to generation, through period 
after period, each added element settling 
comfortably, if not zsthetically, into its 
allotted place. 


HIS work of Mr. Cescinsky cannot be 

reviewed adequately in so limited a 
space. It is not a book of impressions 
readily sensed. It is rather a selection, 
argument, and discussion of ideals from 
inception, and must be read and re-read 
to be judged fairly. 

This work will find its way to the short 
shelf of essential information concerning 
English furniture and decoration of the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries 
and will, if studied, we predict, do much to 
reinforce our faltering faith in clean-cut, 
honest, durable craftsmanship. 


Each of the three works discussed here 
has its own place. The reviewer makes no 
pretense to doing any of them justice in 
this limited space. He would only suggest 
briefly leading lines of thought for those 
who read, lest in taking one’s own point 
of view for the only one, one should miss 
the graciousness. and charm of it all in 
looking for brass tacks, fail to see the 
truth while searching for chic, or per- 
chance lose much of the value of scholarly 
research in judging esthetic values only. 
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successful operation dating back to 1895. 
They are issued in amounts of $100, $500 
and $1,000 to run from 2 to 10 years, and 
may be purchased outright oron monthly 
payments, 





Write today for full 
information. 
Ask for Booklet No. 17 


1416 EYE ST. N.W, 
WASHINGTON ,D.C. 




















Going to Travel? 


Then by all means refer to the travel section of 

‘arper’s Magazine — Every month you will find 
many alluring suggestions and vivid pictures of 
America and faraway places including the an- 
nouncements of a large number of Tourist sone 
Railroads, Steamship Lines, Resorts and Hotels, 


Sailing Dates in Every Issue 





For the convenience of our readers we will one 
each month the sailing dates for Europe and other 
countries together with the dates of specia) tours 
and cruises, 


Feel perfectly free to write us — Our TRAVEL 
BuREAU will gladly furnish any information desired. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE — 


49 East 33rd Street, New York, N. ¥- 
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THE INDEPENDENT 








Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press him as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Wuat THE Wortp Is Dornc. 1. What are the 
duties of the Attorney-General? 2. Name the offices 
which are included in the Presidential Cabinet. 
3. What was the basis of the American claim to the 
Isle of Pines? 4. What is the state of relations be- 
tween the United States and Turkey? 5. What is a 
“deficiency bill”? 6. What is a “certificate of in- 
debtedness”? 7. Name the classes of Government 
employees which are not included in the Civil 
Service. 8. Give a brief summary of the recent in- 
vestigation into advantages and uisadvantages of a 
separate Air Service. 9, Have the Secretary of War 
and the Secretary of the Navy any special powers 
while the country is in a state of war? 10. When did 
the United States commence diplomatic relations 
with the German Republic? 11. What is the meaning 
of persona grata? 12. What reasons can you think of 
which might lead one nation to reject a particular 
envy from a friendly power? 13. Has the United 
States ever refused to accept an ambassador or 
minister from another country? 14. Give a brief 
description of the Geneva Protocol. 15. When was 
it proposed? 16. Discuss the extract from the speech 
of M. Briand, in the third paragraph under “Ge- 
neva.” 17. Give some reasons for England’s special 
interest in her navy. 18. What is the “ Dail Eireann”? 
19. What proportion of the people of Ireland are still 
British subjects? 20. Tell what you know of the his- 
tory of each of the German political parties which 
have proposed candidates for the presidency. 21. 
What is the principle of the proportional voting sys- 
tem? 22. What rules for the governance of the people 
of the States in the election of the President are im- 
posed by the Federal Constitution? 23. What is the 
Indian Assembly? 24. To what extent is India self- 
governing? 25. Who are the Kurds? 26. Name some 
important changes in the politics of Mexico which 
have taken place in the past ten years. 27. Give a 
brief account of the relations between the United 
States and Mexico. 28. Of what importance to both 
countries are friendly diplomatic relations? 











Genealogy 


Our stock of Genealogical 
Books is the largest in the 
world. Send Io cents in stamps 
for our 168 page priced Cata- 
logue listing nearly 5000 titles. 
Goodspeed’s Book Shop 
g¢ Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 











WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


A Quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
PREFERRED STOCK of this Company will be paid 
April 15, 1925. ‘ 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the COMMON 

‘K of this Company for the quarter ending March 31, 
1925, will be paid April 30, 1925. 
Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders of record 


88 of March 31, 1925. 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, March 20, 1925. 

















Has your thought been stimulated 
by THE INDEPENDENT? 


Have you gleaned information from 
THE INDEPENDENT? 


Do you appreciate the idealism of 
THE INDEPENDENT? 


Then you cannot afford to be with- 
out THE INDEPENDENT 


Try 12 issues at the special rate of $1.00—or 
better still—be a regular subscriber for a year at 
$5.00. Just fill in the coupon. 


THE INDEPENDENT 1-3-28 
9 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 








Please enter my subscription to THE INDEPENDENT for 1 i pan for which 
I inclose §. 
Name. 
Address. 











THE RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 











“Let’s not have 
the Millers — 


he’s such a bore!’’ 


T WAS a week before their wed- 
ding anniversary. They sat down 
to draw up a list of friends for the 


party. 

Many names went down on the 
list without question. The Robinsons 
—Clark and May. Harry Parker, who 
from small beginnings had made him- 
self into the best known architect in 
the State. The Browns—Mary Brown 
can always be relied upon to be the 
life of any party, and Bob Brown is 
being prominently mentioned for 


Congress. 


Yes, it was an easy list to draw up; 
until it neared its end. And then, she 
suggested Joe Miller and his wife. 


“You went to school with Joe,” 
she said, ‘“‘and he was at our wedding. 
Of course, I know he’ll be a drag— 
but I think we ought to have him.” 


Her husband frowned. “‘We’ve given many 
a party for people we ought to invite,” he said. 
ig But this is our own party. Let’s make it a real 
success. Let’s not have the Millers — he’s such 
a bore!” 
In how many homes in America is this con- 
versation repeated, whenever a party is 
lanned! How many men go through life like 
oe Miller—boring their friends, keeping 


their wives out of interesting invitations, and 
getting nowhere in particular in a business way? 


And the tragedy of it is that there’s no 
necessity for it. Any man — if he can spare 
even fifteen minutes a day and knows what to 
do with them — can make himself interesting 
and successful. 


Why should Bob Brown be considered for 
Congress, while his schoolmate Joe Miller is not 
even considered for assistant office manager in 
the company that employs him? 


Why does one architect go far, 
while another—with just as much 
professional talent—has to scrape 
his pennies together to live at all? 


Every successful man in Amer- 
ica knows the answer. 


You will know it, when you 
have spent an interesting eve- 
ning in reading the wonderful 
little free book illustrated on this 
page. Your copy is waiting for 
you. It is called “Fifteen Min- 
utes a Day” and it gives the 
plan, scope, and purpose of 


DR. ELIOT’S 


FIVE-FOOT SHELF 
OF BOOKS 


the famous home library that is an open 
sesame to real social and business success. 


Every well-informed man and woman should 
at least know something about this famous 
library. 

The free book tells about it — how Dr. Eliot 
has put into the Harvard Classics “the essen- 
tials of a liberal education,” and how he has so 
arranged them that in pleasant moments of 
spare time you can get the knowledge of litera- 
ture and life, the culture, the broad viewpoint 
that every university strives to give. 

“For me,” wrote one man who 
had sent in the coupon, “your 
little free book meant a big step 
forward, and it showed me besides 
the way to a vast new world of 
pleasure.” 

Every reader of this magazine 
is invited to have a copy of this 
handsome and entertaining little 
book. It is free, will be sent by 
mail, and involves no obligation 
of any sort. Merely clip the cou- 
pon and mail it today. 


P. F. Collier & Son Company | 
250 Park Ave., New York City | 


By mail, free, send me thelittle guide-book tothemost | 
famous books in the world, describing Dr. 8 | 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books (Harvard "Elassics), and 
containing the plan of reading recommended by Dr. | 
Eliot of Harvard. 


ADDRESS 
3219-HCY L 
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